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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 
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~ MAINE FARMER. — 
Bommer’s mode of manufacturing Ma. 


NURE. 


———— 
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I: will be recollected that Mr. Barton gave us some 
queries and doubts in No.9, respecting Bommer’s 
process of manufacturing manure. We sent Mr. 
Barnet a paper containing a communication and he 
has promised to answerhim. We also enquired ot 
him how far the expression “cleared land” in his 
advertisement was meant to extend? whether to 
arable land only, or all land that had been divested 
of trees ? 

The following letter will explain it. Since our 
last number went to press, we have received a 
pamphlet containing Mr. Bommer’s process. Of 
course we have not yet been able to experiment 
with it. We wiil say, however, that the process is 
simple and consists in combining materials together 
forming @ putrescent liquor which consequent- 
ly contains al] the essentials to produce fermen- 
tation when applied to substances that will un- 
dergo the process, such as vegetable or animal mat- 
ter. Itis not, as friend Barton, suggests four or 
five barrels of lime. We have taith that it will do 
what ws engaged for it, with straw, weeds &c. 
We shall institute some experiments with it on peat, 
and if it will also do as well with this material as 
with the above, it will be of great service to the far- 
mers of Maine. 

Extract from Mr. B's. Letter. 

As to the fears evinced that Mr. Bommer’s in- 
vention wil] turn out to be a hoax I have the full- 
est confidence that all such apprehensions will be 
at once dissipated, whenever its practical utility is 
fairly tested by your community. I can assure you 
that I assumed the general agency for Mr. Bommer 
with due caution. As a preliminary step, I applied 
to Professor Ives, of Yale College, for his investi- 
gation and opinion of Mr. Bommer’s theory. J told 
Dr. Ives that, although | was nominated as Mr. Bom- 
mer’s agent yet if it were a mere humbug, I wished 
to have nothing to do with it. After a thorough 
examination of the method, Dr. Ives _unhesitatingly 
gave me his judgment in the case in his laconic 
and yet comprehensive communication addressed 
to me a copy of which you have seen, You are 
aware that the United States Agricultural Society 
have endeavored to select one prominent intelli- 
gent and influential gentleman from each State as 
Vice President of that institution. Doctor Ives be- 
ing well knownasa gentleman duly qualified re- 
ceived the appointment from that honorable body, 
as Vice President fur the State of Connecticut. In- 
deed Sir, the character which Dr. Ives has sustain- 
ed through a long and useful life and the important 
and responsible stations which he has filled with 
fidelity and usefulness, place him above all suspi- 
cion, As far as theory is concerned, I deem Dr. 
Ives’ testimony to be important. In relation to 
practical utility every trial that has been made in 
conformity to Mr. Bommer’s directions has proved 
successful and when it has been most used, it is 
by far the most highly esteemed. The experiment 
that was made in Albany last Fall under the in- 
spectien of the committee appointed by the Agri- 
cultural Society of the State of New York, was 
witnessed by hundreds and gave general satisfac- 
tion. Practical farmers in different parts of the 
country have tested and acknowledged its advanta- 

ges. At this time, with the amount of evidence in 

its favor which is brought before the public, I should 
think that any man of general intelligence must 
possess more than an ordinary share of incredulity, 
who could entertain any serious doubts on the sub- 
ject, 





Seraps from our Note Book. 
General considerations upon domestic animals ; trans- 
lated from the French by the Editor. 


Man, upon the earth, says Buffon, not being able 


to live without succor, has successively cultivated 


many species of of animals which have become the 
support of his power and the instruments of his 
wants. He has studied their faculties with care, 
in order to ascertain the resources which may be 
drawn from them. Among the animals which he 
has forced to obey him, some are more or less fa- 
miliar, more or less docile while others preserve a 
portion of character more or less indocile, more or 


less bad. 


In raising animals for his different uses, man has 
changed incontestibly their natural state; he has 


given them other manners 


tion ; but all these beings do not 
this sort of education, some 


The number of species of domestic animals va- 
ries according to the countries and according to the 
manner in which the study of them is considered. 
Naturalists, such as Buffon, have ranged in this cat- 
egory a multitude of animals, among which we see 
the Horse, the Ass, the Mule, the Zebra, the 
Ox, the Sheep, the Goat, the Reindeer, the Cha- 
mois, the Dromedary, the Vigoue, the Alpacha, the 
Lama, the Deer, the Stag, the Roe Buck, the Hog, 
the Dog, the Cat, &c. 

Having an end very different from the Natural- 
ist, the veterinaire ought to confine himself to ani- 
mals the most usefully employed,—to restrict him- 
self to those for the preservation and education of 
which man takes a particular care and makes more 
or Jess use of 











the number of domestic 
Firstly,—among the quadrupeds, the Horse, the 
Ass, the Mule, the Ox, the Sheep, the Goat, the 
Hog, the Dog and the Cat. 
Secondly,—among the fowls—Barn door fowls 
mor commonly called the poultry. 
Allthe domestic quadrupeds are mammiferous, 
the greatest number is herbivorous such as the 
Horse, the Ass, the Mule, the Ox, the Sheep and 
the Goat. The Hog is omnivorous, and the Dog 
although preferring meat is equally nourished by 
vegetables. The cat, that of all other quadrupeds 
whose character is the least bent to the domestic 
state, is essentially carnivorous. 
The Horse, the Ass andthe Mule form the genus 
solipedes to which we have given the generic name 
of the horse (Equus) and they are more gastric. 
The Ox, the Sheep and the Goat are ruminating 
animals—bisulcated ; they have four stomachs and 
are deprived of incisive teeth in the upper jaw. J 
The Hog is found among the Pachy dermata. The 
Dog among the carnivorous Plantigrade, and the 
Cat among the carnivorous digitigrade. 

Equus Caballus—The Horse. 
This quadruped, which during his life renders 
such important services to man and accompanies 
him in his brilliant exercise, in war, and in the 
chase, is one of the most precious of domestic ani- 
mals. The one on which is lavished the most partic- 
ular cares, the one finally on which the aids of the 
veterinary are most commonly required. 
The Horse is employed as a beast for the saddle, 
he serves in the culture of the earth, in the carriage 
to draw or carry burdens. The Equine species 
yield a production in foals and mules, and they fur- 
nish a manure of important use in gardening. 
Altho’ the carcase is not of a value proportionate 
to the services which the healthy individual renders 
we can however get different products more or less 
advantageous. The skin tanned or cured serves 
to make shoes, harness, braces or covering to car- 
riages. His fleshis generally less valuable, we 
can however eat or make it into soap, it forms an 
excellent nourishment for carnivorous animals. It 
also nourishes Hogs, which become furious and 
even dangerous, especially to children whom they 
have sometimes devoured. His fat being melted, 
forms an oil which we use in manufactures and for 
lighting cities. His bones being broken and prop- 
erly prepared are an excellent nourishment for 
poultry, some of the bones serve for button moles 
and handles to instruments, all are collected for 
the making the powder of animal charcoal as well 
as for the the making of glue. 
The tendons and other white parts furnish strong 
glue,—the horn of the hoof serves to make combs 
‘and Sther objects of commerce. In causing him to 
undergo some chemical operations, we obtain from 
him Prussian blue, (Cyanuret of Iron.) 
His hair isemployed by the saddlers in filling 
collars, pummels of saddles, croupers, &c., his mane 
enters into the fabrication of ropes, mattresses and 
other objects. Mr. Moland, member of the Royal 
and central society of Agriculture occupied him- 
self a long time in forming, with the molar teeth of 
the horse mills proper to grind corn and other grains. 

Equus Asinus—The Ass. 

Faithful companion of the poor, usefu) and des- 
pised like him. The Ass is smaller and weaker 
than the Horse, but more easily nourished and less 
subject to diseases. Almost exclusively destined 
to the pack saddle, he finds himself excluded from 
the brilliant exercises in which the Horse shows 
himself with so much advantage. The milk of the 
ass is a light aliment and is administered to per- 
sons who are weak in the lungs. 

The products which we obtain from the carcase 
of the ass are of little utility. The flesh of the 
colts are however good to eat and it composes a 
dish as delicate as that of the flesh of the calf. 

The skin of the ass properly prepared is used to 
cover drums, the other parts of the animal is much 
less profitable than those of the horse. 





Answer to “Queries respecting Roots.” 

In No. 4 of the Farmer “A Subscriber” wishes 
to know “if a man has got two cows and two tons 
of hay ( which should be four) and wants the val- 
ue of two tons of hay in roots, how many pounds or 
bushels of potatoes, turnips or carrots, must he get 
to supply the deficiency ?” 

It is generally the case we have about six months 
to feed, or one hundred and eighty-two days. There- 
fore I should think that in order to make up the 
deficiency in hay, the cows would want 
one half bushel of piece every day, which 
would make one hundred and eighty-two bushels. 
It would, I should think, take in turnips or carrots, 
one third or half more. I have no great experience 
as to carrots, but have fed stock on turnips fora 
number of years. 


people what they know of feeding potatoes to stock, 


two tons of hay in 182 days, eats about 22 Ibs. per 
day. Thirty-two bushels of potatoes weigh one 





subject them. 


Going upon this principle we shall only put into}: 


“ Subscriber” says “he has asked a number of 


and they think a ton of potatoes is as good with a 
‘ton of hay as two tons of hay.” One cow that eats 


equal per pound to hay, 22 lbs of potatoes would be [i 


the amount per day, or eleven qis. of potatoes for 
one cow per day, allowing hay and potatoes to be 
equa] per pound. 

There is some small fractions in the above reck- 
oning. We will call the common price of hay ten 
dollars per ton, and potatoes 25 cents, it would take 
ninety one bushels at a half bushel each feeding 
day, allowing 182 days, and twenty-five cents per 
bushel would amount to $22 and 75 cents. 

“ A little” reckoning among us farmers “is a 
dangerous thing.” In my opinion, hay is the 
* staff of life” among stock kind. You ask far- 
mers which will support a cow the longest, a pound 
of hay or a pound of potatoes, and they will as often 










say hay as potatoes, whereas a cow will eat sixty 





rc ’ 
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servation, that hay has between two or three times 
as much of that which goes to support life as 
potatoes have. Would any one think of keeping a 
cow on 22 pounds or eleven qts. of potatoes per 
day ? 
In my opinion, hay in this County 1s far the 
cheapest to winter all kinds of stock upon. This 
winter we kept thirteen cows on straw and potatoes, 
calculating to give them one peck of potatoes per 
cow, which will amount to forty-five and a half 
bushels per cow; these potatoes will amount to $11 
and 50 cents, at 25 cts. per bushel; these added to 
the extra trouble in feeding and the straw, will 
make it more expensive than hay. 
Some are wintering on straw alone in Piscata- 
quis, and say that their stock looks first rate. We 
farmers cannot square our business with square and 
compasses—some years an abundance of one kind 
of crop & a scarcity of another, therefore when we 
don’t have that which is the best & the cheapest to 
winter stock on, we must take that which is next 
the best and cheapest. 
There is one thing I have made up my mind on, 
some time ago, viz. that hay is a cheap & profitable 
crop, and that we should not raise ruta bagas on 
other roots to the lessneing of our hay crop. 
That which supports life longest according to 
scientific calculations does not have always the 
most parts of nutritive matter. It depends more on 
some peculiar property it has, or some comb+ 
nation which it forms, than on the actual quanti- 
ty of nutritive matter which it contains. 
Cattle and Horses are different in their animal 
construction. Cattle need more bulky feed to be 
fed at profit than horses, such as straw, and hay. 
Horse’s stomachs are small and require food mere 
compact, such as hay, oats and potatoes. 
‘Subscriber’ says “he wishes to know if raw 
potatoes fed to milch cows, the same as you would 
to cattle that are fatting, ( provided they have as 
much hay as they will eat ) whether it will sap the 
flesh to disadvantage or not as a dairy loan?” 
I have never known a cow to die off, fed with a 
large quantity of Potatoes, unless she was choaked 
although I have heard some old farmers say that it 
would make cows grow poor, that give milk,to give 
them potatoes !! 
J knew a gentleman in the city that had a good old 
cow, that he thought he would not winter again, she 
had been a first rate milker. He thought it would 
look a little “bettyish” to try to winter the old 
“Pet” any longer, therefore he took her into the 
stable, bought fifty bushels of potatoes, and com- 
menced feeding one bushel per day and some orts 
lett by one horse. The cow gained well, and when 
killed was good beef, had a good lot of tallow, 
gave a large quantity of milk, for the last thing he 
did to her before killing her, was to take a good 
mess of milk from her. 
I have fed to farrow cows potatoes for years and 
have given roots to no others tock to that advantge. 
No other roots that I have ever used produce 
that quantity of milk that potatoes will, and there is 
no other so sure a crop although I would not discard, 
in all circumstances the raising of other roots. 
Have you a piece of land that is too rich to grow 
potatoes orn ( by accident I hope, ) then sow ruta 
bagas, you know potatoes are someting like us, 
will not bear too much prosperity, for roots are so 
full of “sap” that it will not hurt them at all. 
Some one has called the Potato the king of roots ; 
T will give it a name more Republican—the Presi- 
dent of roots. There is one more thing about po- 
tatoes that my grand-mother brought down from 
Cape Cod, and we have followed up the rule in our 
family to advantage “long time ago.” In order to 
have a cow do well in calving, give a few pota- 
toes with hay a fortnight before the time. 


Joun. 
LaGrange, March, 5, 1843. 
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Advancement of Industry. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I( once more seize my pen, with 
a view to inform you that Ihave not forgotten the 
subject of industry. Iam pleased to see that quite 
a number of writers have appeared in your columns. 
Certainly it is of immense importance that useful 
knowledge be disseminated among the people. It 
is well known I suppose thatI am really friendly to 
the agricultural interest. I hope that I do not 
write merely to be “seen of men” but for the pur- 
pose of conveying, as faras Iam able, useful in- 
formation to the people. Now it is well known 
that your paper has nothing to do with party poli- 


use an expression of one of your correspondent. 


our government, ( understand [ mean national and 


try can ever 


distinguished tor wealth and 


have some wic 








matural agents or elements of power by which 


tics—but then, with every thing appertaining to 
politics we may, I think, take “full latitude,” to 


“ But let the question be asked,” Is the policy of 


state governments ) wise ?—Is it of such a texture 
that we may have reason to suppose that our coun- 


prosperity wi change of measures. That we 
demagogues belonging to each 
of the parties is a question which can be,placed be- 
yond the reach of doubt. To dieseminate the 
ton, and 64 of course two tons,and if potatoes are ,ight kind of knowledge among the people is en, be the preserving the eurners ead 


——— 











bt, and undoubtedly will be a pleasing task. 
her we shal] be able to effect a reform or not 
to beseen. Certainly we have a goodly 
er of men in our country who are blessed with 
ly share of (at least) common sense. And 
H not “even mean self love” itself, to say noth- 
patriotism induce men at length to act under- 
and with energy ? 
} Let us now commence the good work of reform, 
may an all-wise Providence strengthen every 
ot to perform his duty faithfully. 
J. E. Roxre. 


| | A Chapter upou Capital. 
MES :—Perhaps it may be difficult to 


m a nail es z, 




























d common truths in a clear light; anc 
stirup the minds of farmers by putting them in 
mind of the abundance of capital which they pos- 
fess. This term, if I mistake not, more generally 
freans money considered as an operative agent, by 
which other agents are developed and made to 
produce value. But Iam of opinion that it may 
with justice be used to express any kind of pro- 
Quctive agency, at least, in this sense I shall ven- 
ture to use it upon the present occasion; conse- 
quently in attempting to give an account of the 
tapital of farmers I shal] endeavor to enumerate 
the various agents which the God of nature hath 
out in their power for the purpose of procuring that 
which is valuable. 

In the first place, the land with all its rocks, trees, 
and springs, is the capital of the farmer—these are 


things required to be used are produced. Strength 
of man, and the strength of animals is another spe- 
cies of capital, or natural agents, which, when put 
into the right kind of action, in connection with the 
farmer render them productive of valuable things. 
But it is obvious that rich land and labor might en- 
tirely fail of producing much that was valuable un- 
less the labor was directed by judgment and per- 
formed with skill. Wesee then that three kinds 
of capital necessary to procure things of tine 
from the earth. These I shall call primary ¢ it 
in order to distinguish them froin other Bon 
kinds which I shall term secondary. Skil-and 
judgment is a species of capital, which I think on 
account of its importance shouldjbe reckoned first, 
if not placed with the first species. All the natur- 
al ability of mind which the farmer may possess is 
so much capital, aud upon the investment and im- 
provement of this, depends his success. It is by 
means of knowledge and resolution of mind that 
the'strong liand 1s put.in motion and applied in aj 
tight manner to the cultivation of the land. If the 
judgment be sound and the mind resolute, every 
blow of the hand is effective. A man of under- 
standing labors te some purpose. He calculates 
before hand the effect of his efforts, and consequent- 
ly looses nothing by random and desultory exer- 
tions. Mental capital prevents the loss of other 
capital by teachings its right use. From what I 
have said above, is it not fair to infer the great val- 
ue of science to the farmer; it is mental capital. 
It teaches him to use the air the earth and water,— 
the rocks, trees, and animals of the earth in a right 
manner, it teaches him to apply all other kinds of 
capital ina manner calculated to produce the most 
happy results. SENECA. 





A Yankee Invention—Macuixe ror Hewine 
Stove.—The Glasgow Herald (Scotland) gives the 
following account ofa Machine put in operation at 
Glasgow, which is the veritable invention, some 
half a dozen years since made and secured in this 
country by letters patent, by Doct. John D. Bussell, 
a resident of Cape Elizabeth, adjoining the city of 
Portland. After many years of anxious study, and 
exhanstion of capital, Doct. B. brought bis invention 
to all desired perfection, and there is now in the 
city of New York or Philadelphia the substantive 
partsof one of his machines, the completion of 
which has been suspended for four or five years 
past, for want of capital to complete and get it in 
operation. But it has been seen and its utility test- 
ed, and the New York Institute awarded the inven- 
tor a gold medal and another honary badge of their 
high approbation of it. And foreigo capitalists have 
now seized upon the thought, reduced it to practice 
and are proclaiming it as a wonder of the age! And 
their interest any recompense to the ingenious au- 
thor of it—not even to the mention of his name! 
And yet, because we are this side of the Atlantic, 
refuse to pass copy right laws, to give every writer 
of a pretty sentiment upon the other side of the 
Atlantic the exclusive right to republish it here, 
and make our people pay forit any price that may 
be exacted, our nation is abused by our trans-Atlan- 
tic brothers asa nation of pirates, pick-pockets and 
theivs! The article from the Herald describing the 
machine is as follows :— 

“It is driven by a strong steam-engine, and is in- 
tended for the larger sizes of stones, but can be use- 
ed, we understand, at any time for the smaller kind. 
The experiments of Friday were to show how the 
machine will dress the Kenmare rock, which is per- 
haps the best and stiffest ofthe freestone employed 


in the buildings of Glasgow, and most extensively 
used for the finer fronts. The trial showed that tnis 


ractised in a complete establishment, and on a 
arge scale, will go far to revolutionize the trade. 
‘The stones pass through tne machine on a long train 
of carriages, each carriage having one stone fixed 
into it. The cutting is performed by revolving 
wheels having tools fustened in them. The stones 
enter at one end of the machine, rough as they come 
from the quarryman’s pick, and at the other end 
come out hewn and polished on the surface, and 
cut straight and re down the sides. The stones 
dressed on Friday were of the size of ordinary ash- 
lar. Eight of them, containing forty tet of surface 
work and thirty feet of side hewing, passed out in 
t minutes, which 18 equal to the labor of 120 
men ; but as the ity of the machine is for work 


the broad work many times with 


The difficulty in the way of prepar- 


was presumed to 


considering subjects pertaining to agriculture, have 


coming seuson. 


cers of the meeting, be communicaied to Kev. Hen- 


new and giant mason is perfectly able to put out of 
his hands beautiful work, and at a rate which, if 


twoand 0 elf tiene the breadth of this, and as it 
monnonredly oanged 

the same facility, it is equal, we are informed, to 300 
men. 


and unburt. This difficulty, however, has been ef: , 
fectually obviated by this mechine. The cost of this) 
machine, with the engine to drive it, will vary frow | 


£400 wo £600.”’ 


} 
Compticarory anv 3ust.—The following resolu- | 
tion was unanimously passed at the South Agricul- | 
tural Meeting, at the Siate House in Boston :— 


Resolued, ‘hai the farmers of this Commonwealth, 
here assembled weekly during the present scssiva of 
tne Legislature, fur the purpose of discussing and 





heard, with pleasure, that their distinguished fellow- | 
laborer, Rev. Meyny Coreman, late Agricultural 
Commissioner of ihe Commonwealth, and as such, 
the Sinclair of America, intends visiting Europe the 
Few, in our country, have a: voca- 
ted with more zeal and eloquence the farming iuter- 
ests ; few have collected such funds of agriculiural 


Yoted, That the above resolve, signed by the offi- 


RY Loteman, and that such agii ultural papers in 
this country, as may concur wiih Ls in seuliumenut 
be requested to publish the same. 





We gather the following opinions from a dis- 
course of Dr. Jackson, in the sixth Agricultural 
winter meeting at the State House in Boston :— 


He spoke of the use of Lime as a manure, and 
described the mode of employing it, as one of the 
most delicate and beautiful operations the farmer 
could perform, Lime when mixed with peat and 
anima! matter became perfectly carbonated, by the 
carbonic acid given out during fermentation. It 
was a great decomposition of manures, and when 
composted and put upon sandy soil, it was never 
known to fail of producing a good effect. 

Lime was the most valuable manure, because it 
was the cheapest ; one cask of lime being equal to 
a cord of manure. A farmer in Rhode Island, mix- 
ed night soil with barn manure, but was unable to 
rid his manure of the bad odor, until advised to ap- 
ply line ; he tried it, ina short time the manure 
grew warm, andgg@black as macaboy snuff, and had 
ertirely lost it4@mper offensive quality. In ma- 
nure containi rge amount of animal matter, 
only a small ity of lime should be used ; the 
lime used in mawtre should always be slacked be- 
fore using, or the manure would not mix evenly. 
He spoke of peat asa manure; though contain- 
ing a large quantity of the sulphate of iron, which 
was well Known to be a deadly poison to plants. 
It was a valuable ingredient in compost manure 
formed of lime and animal matter, which should be 
used asa top dressing. 

Alkalies of potash and soda, were very valuable in 
the treatment of manures; the effect of potash was 
to render the vegetable humus soluble in water, ren- 
dering vegetation for a while extremely luxuriant ; 
but if too freely used, it would deprive the soil of 
its vegetable matter, and render it barren. 

The nitrates of potash and soda were both very 
valuable to the farmer. Pumpkin vines contained 
a large quantity of the nitrate of potash, which could 








be produced by compresssing the vine. Hundreds 
and hundreds of ship-loads of potash were anne!ly 
taken from the coast of Peru and Chili, in South 


America, and carried to England, where it was ex 
tensively used. 

He spoke of iron and manganese, which entered 
largely into the formation of forest trees; it- was 
iron in the oak which turned the wood to a red col- 
or; there was iron enough in every man’s hair to 
manufacture a pen-knife. It had been proved by 
chemistry, that from corn could be produced oii, 
bread, bones, sugar, alcohol and vinegar. The 
Tuscarora, or white corn, contained but little oil, 
and, therefore, was not profitable food for cattle, 


but was the best kind to cook, the meal being near- 
ly as white as flour, and cooking quite tender.— 
Southern or yellow corn, contained more oil and 


less starch than the Tnscarora, and in consequence 
was better for manufacturing purposes. The Can- 
ada, or pop-contained a small quantity of starch, 
but was the richest of the kinds of corn in oil; if 
placed in a heated vessel, it soon burst open by the 
explosion of the oil, from which it had derived the 
name of pop-corn. The best manures for corn, were 
those producing the most ammonia. 

He spoke of gypsum, which was composed of 
sulphate of lime, sulphuric acid, and 20 per cent of 
water. As a manure it was not beneficial near the 
sea coast. On the soil of central France, 300 lbs. 
of salt was as beneficial as a ton of gypsum, and 
the effects were the same. The application of 
gypsum was not equally as beneficial in all parts of 
the country. Gypsum had been used on land of 
Mr. Cushing at Watertown, and had accomplished 
no more good than so much sand, which was owing 
to the soil being filled with sulphate of lime Gypsum 
should be followed by lime, and a crop of clover, 
wheat, or grass. He then spoke of the good effect 
of ashes, as noticed by Professor Liebig ; on a light, 
sandy soil, it was considered the best of al] manures. 
Some experiments had been made by Mr. Mason of 
Providence R. L.,to test the fact, whether ashing a 
soil would exhaust it. Ona pine barren, by ashing 
the soil, the crop had been increased from 15 to 50 
bushels on an acre ; beimg a gain of 295-100 per 
cent ; no animal manure had been applied to the 
soil, and the experiment showed the benefit to be 
derived from ashing a light sandy soil.—Leaching 
ashes operated ia the same manner.—It was requi- 
side to exercise great care in applying ashes to 
plants—if applied too abundantly, the plants would 
run to foliage ;—High manuring favored the devel- 
opements of foliage. He spoke of Poudretle asa 
valuable manure, being, composed of peat, night 
soil, and gypsum ; and was made with or without 
lime, by the Boston Poudrette company. This man- 
are is dry and has no bad smell. 





LanpscaPe GaRDENING. 
the North American Review coatains an interest- 
ing article on the subject of Landscape Gardening. 
The following extract is worthy of attention : 

“ When a new sensibility is thus awakened to 
appearance within the dwelling, he will begin to 
look around and around it with more discrimina- 
tion than before; and, ifthe sunflower and peony 
are near neighbors to the daisy and heliotrope, in 


whether either gains any real advantage from the 
immediate vicinity of the other. So, too, with the 
foliage of the trees to be near. 
notice the 
and timber, he will find value, apart from domestic 
ages 


to 
pleasing impression. 
ment, 





The last number of 


his garden, he will begin to inquire within himself, 


He will begin to 
ceful dignity of the elm, the firm 
grandeur of the oak, the tender gloom ot the ever- 

and the pensive leaning of the willow. 
Where, in former days, he saw nothing but fuel 


uses, in the expression of their forms, and the im- 
which they awaken in the mind. Nor will it 
be long before he undertakes, by his own efforts, 

those combinations which make the most 
i He will ascertain by experi- 
where the rich velvet of the locust, the cheer- 


ful green of the the autumnal scarlet of 
the ma and blood red of the oak, can be set 
with effect. Without the least interference 


with his graver cares. indeed with a recreation, 


exhaust the frame of the mind, he can go on with 
his work of improvement, which in every sense des- 
erves the name, since he refines his own taste, and 
qu:ckens his sensibility, not only to externa! nature, 
but to every thing in the moral and intellectual 
world. Even if he gained nothing for himself, 
but the satisfactiou which it is sure to give, his 
children will grow up with tastes and perceptions, 
to which his early days were strangers ; and all ex- 
perience is false, ifthey are not better, as well as 
happier, in consequence of these powers and affec- 
tions, which, growing with their growth, and 
strengthening with their strength, will act with 
commanding influence on their destiny; not to 
make them artists or amateurs, but to raise them 
tothe high standing of refined and cultivated men. 
Well may the children congratulate themselves on 
such an inheritance. It is more than wealth can 


siaiistics, or been so industrivus in dispensing the bestow. Such a home is one of the dearest recol- 
1¢ for the public goo Ph, refore, we must cheer- lections they can carry with them through life; and 
nin | when the die, it ig the last esthly vision which 

an upon their hearts, as they depart 


to the land of souls.” 


The Orchard-~The Nursery, 


M« Eprror .—It is long since I put pen to pa- 
per on any agricultural subject, | scarcely know 
where to begin. lL ought to have written on feed- 
ing and fattening animals some months since, but 
the season is so fur advanced [ shall omit it till 
another autnmn. 

My present letter shall be confined to the apple 
orchard and nursery. 

You and your readers will be astonished when I 
say, | do not kuow of a single young nursery of ap- 





ple trees fit for transplanting within twenty miles 
ol this place. Two years since | wished to obtain 
twenty trees to supply the places of some which had 
ded, to the ground in my orchard, but not finding 
them, concluded to wait another year, and set my 
nan to dig up the old trees and throw out the earth 


to considerable extent, to give it the benefit of sun 
and air forthe season, , 

Lastspring I found from three to ten thrifty 
young trees around the edge of almost every hole, 
J selected and pruned the best in each place and 
surrounded it with stakes and they are coming for- 
ward finely. 

When nurseries are planted, the trees are usual- 
ly left too thick, not on'y to ensure a vigorous stock 
bat for the convenienee of engrafling, which should 
be done in the nursery if possible. 

The rows should be at least six feet apart, and 
the trees, ifto be taken up, at least two feet; and 
fto be grafted not less than four, 

The ground should be kept clear and well dres- 
sed with compost, in which a good portion of wood 
ashes is mixed. Ifthere 1s any better way to pre- 
vent the ravages of mice than treading the s:.ow bard 
around the trees, | do not know of it, 

The grand object in pruning a nursery, is to pre- 
vent absolutely, every tree from having a crotch to 
it. Nothing is easier than to prevent it. nor more 
(ifficult to remedy when the tree is large. If you wall 
examine all the orchards in the State, you shal! not 
find one tree ina hundred whieh has a proper sha- 
ped top, or on which the proper shape can be pro- 


duced by trimming. Once let one or more sharp 
ingled crotchee be established, or the limbs be 
yrown out from amain stock like spokes from the 


hob ofa cart wheel and the work is dove past rew- 
ey. 

No limb should be enffered to grow ont of the 
main trank at an acute angie, nor 80 near any other 
that when the tree is grown there will not be a firm 
foundation for each, withont making an unseemly 
jenction, in which the circulation of the sap ia impe- 
ded. Inthis way cracks and spli's will be avoided, 
and the tops so formed that the wind have little 
effect; and you can as you ought, have the sun 
freely let in to every part of the top. 

In orcharding as in every thing else, itis ofthe 
highest importance to begin right. By so doing we 
may have all trees, which contunue to grow, in near 
ly the shape we wish, 

And this, without those unseemly mutilation, 
which so deface most orchards, and render it ques- 
tionable whether good or harm is done by the oper- 
ation, J have ofien lacaented on my own acéount 
and that of my fellow-citizens that we had not 
known, when beginning a few of the simple roles 
which Would have set os right at the starting point 
poghe we us from the evils which it is nuw im- 
pogfple to remedy. 

n orchard properly trimmed from the first, will 
scarcely show more marks of it, than does the head 
from the loss of hiirs combed from it, 

But in order to this, the operation must be be- 
gun in the nursery, 

Without entering into the qnestion whether any 
variety of fruit can be propagated from its seed, by 
keeping the pollen of all other varieties from it; 
[ shall take it for granted that our best varieties 
will usually be propagated by budding, grafiing or 
shoots from seeding roots, 

Althongh you may know every mode which has 
ever been practiced, some of your readers may not, 
I shall only speak of those which I esteem best. 

Ist. Ifyou wish to propagate from a seedling 
tree, dig down and cut off some of the sinall roots, 
and they will sprout up, and by shelding them from 
animals and snows you will rear trees for transplan- 
ting like the parent stock. 

2d. Cut scions in March of anch varieties’as you 
wish, and in May or first balf of June lay bare roots 
in an old nursery, as large as your little finger’ or 
even less, and with a sharp pointed knife split the 
root through the centre and having made a wedga 
of the lower part of your scion, pass it into the cleft 
so asto bring the cut barks its contact, place earth, 
around and protect as before mentioned. If the 
graft starts, you may divide the root above it the 
next year aud soon have a tree for transplanting. 

3d. Ina young nursery, say three years old, dig 
atrench fonr inches deep, long enough to receive 
a tree when bent intoit. Bend down the tree ona 
piece of board and split inin 4 or5 places as be- 
fore dure cited, about 8 inches apart, and insert scions 
as in the other case at right angles with the tree— 
lav it in the trench with the grafts op and cover it 
with earth to a level with the surrounding sur- 
face. 

When your grafis are one or two years old rona 
saw, hall way between every two, and you may 
thus have roots formed for your improved trees, 

4th, Make with the point of your knife a slit in 
the bark on a liunb where you wish to insert your 
acion and atthe upper end, and on ene side of this 
slit, cut across the limb about balf an inch, turning 
the edge o your knife wiry obliquely downwards so 
as to prev a sharp edge of bark behind vour ect- 
on: Cut your scion three sides in forming your 
wedge, but cat the wood wholly off on that side of 
the wedge which is next the tree, inseit between 
the bark and the tree so that the ent bark on the 
grafi sh»!l touclethe sliver, and bind firm with wool- 
en yarn and cover with wax. Iknow no way in 
which grafts grow better, but they are more liadle 
to be broken by wind or animals than in cleft graft- 
ing. They hove the advantage of preserving the 
limb if your scion faile, as you onlv remove that, af- 
ter your grafi springs forward. You may also in 
thie way mend the shape of one sided tops. 

5th. Cat off sch limbs as you wish to graft and 














ing building stones by machinery, edges eabroken 


_ which gives him more energy for those pursuits that 
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one side of the slit and insert a scion formed like 


the tast e making a emall shoulder on the 
wedge eth oe the na of the stump, bind as be- 
fore and cover with a. bane being no cleft in 
the wood the water will do less harm. 

Gch. Split the stock and insert inf the old way, 
andjif convenient, have & bud on the upper part of 
the wedge on the out side; for f have often scen the 
gratt saved by this bud when allthe rest was bra- 
ken off. Use wax or clay and horse dung. I know 
there is a prejudice against wax, and it may be well 
founded, I think hot. It will give the proportions 


"Tallow b part, Beeswax 2 parts and Rosin 4 


paris—Melt well together, pour into water and pull 


it like wax or candy. 
ir matter is used it should be worked over every 


day for a week before using, and wound round with 
tow or old cotton rags—when applied. 

No man need think of having a good orchard on 
cold wet sot!, until he has drained and deepened the 
cultivation by deep, or eubsoil ploughing, Bor on 
sandy land until he has made a large hole and filled 
it with gravelly loam or such top earth in the vicin- 
ity as is suited to the apple tree, 

In transplanting trees of every kind some non 
conductor of heat and moisture should be laid around 
them, as straw, shavings or tanners bark. Every 
thing should be removed in the fall which is likely 
to harbor mice. 7a 

When the trees are large enough to be uninjured 
by barking, sheep are decidedly the best animals to 
feed in an orchard. They keep the grass close ae 
a lawn, and so clean that the work of picking ap- 
ples is rendered very pleasant, compared with the 
presence of other animals. 

The coming season will require more than ordi- 
nary pains to destroy catterpillars, There are mil- 
lions of eggs on the small limbs, about the sixteenth 
of an inch long fastened by their appropriate cov- 
ering, In the busy time of spring they may ge! the 
start of us, and they are not easily overtaken. They 
may be destroyed this month or the next so far as 
we can find them,—easily ' 

We yankees are prone to extremes. Since the 
great temperance reform, thousands of apple trees 
have been cut for fire-wood, This may all be well 
enough. If we would take proper care of the re- 
mainder, and make smtable provision for renewing 
our old orchards when the trees fail, which they wit! 
do very soon, from want of care and the very bad 
form of their tops, j 

Thas have | in some sort complied what may 
doubtless be found in detached pieces in the former 
numbers of your own paper. 

Yours &c., James Bates. 
Norridgewock, March, 1843. 
Maine Cultivator. 














MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class cam scarce ever be, as a class, Vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. se°* The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present altractions, which uu- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous*or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 














Philosophy in Sport. 
CHAPTER V. 
(Continued.) 


Conjectures were vain, and the party de- 
termined to resolve itself into a committee of 
inquiry. Betty, the maid-servant, was des- 
patched to the lodge; Miss Puttle volunteer- 
ed a visit to’Ralph Spindle, whom Dr. Do- 
seall employed, on the arrival of a stranger, 
as certain insects are said to use their ‘feelers,’ 
to discover the approach of any prey that may 
be likely to serve them as food: Miss Mar- 
gery Noodleton was of opinion, that a visit to 
the several trades-people inthe village would 
be advisable; but Miss Ryland cut this mat- 
ter short, by observing that, while Miss Mad- 
ye went to the ‘Devil—and the Bag of Nails,’ 
for such was the sign of the village inn, she 
would proceed to Annette, the vicar’s house- 
keeper, from whom she expected to elicit 
much valuable information. It was finally 
agreed, that each should pursue such meas- 
ures as she might deem most likely to ensure 
success, and that the party should re-assem- 
ble in anhour. This plan was accordingly 
carried into effect, and with what success the 
reader must now be made acquainted, 

The stranger was discovered to be a Major 
Snapwell, a rich and surly o!d bachelor, who 
had served in various campaigns in different 
parts of the globe, and received a competent 
number of wounds, in the defence of his king 
and country. His income was reported to be 
somewhere about three thousand a year, and 
that he had not any near relative to enjoy the 
reversion; for this nephow, when he intended 
as his heir, had perished about two years be- 
fore by shipwreck. The circumstances that 
Jed te this disastrous event had so affected the 
veteran, as to have occasioned a very serious 
illness, and a consequent state of desponden- 
cy, for which his physicians advised a con- 
stant change of scene; so that he had been 
rambling about the Continent, during the last 
yearand a half, accompanied only by his 
faithful servant, Jacob Watson, who was as 
much attached tothe major, as was ever a 
Newfoundland dog to his master. 

Such was the information derived from An- 
nette, the house-keeper; and no sooner had 
our heroines become acquainted with the par- 
ticulars than they agreed, ‘one and all,’ that 
the major would form a most desirable addit- 
ion to their snug junketings, and, in short, as 
Miss Puttle elegantly expressed it, that he 
was not a person to be ‘sneezed at’ But how 
was a favourable introduction to this man of 
war’ to be accomplished? Various schemes 
were proposed, and as hastily abandoned, un- 
til Miss Ryland, with an air of inexpressible 
satisfaction declared that she at length ‘had 
an idea.’ 

‘I will introduce myself,’ said she, ‘as a 
friend of his late nephew, whose memory he 
so highly respects, that lL am quite sure he 
will reeeive with cordiality any one who bears 
such a claim to his notice.’ 

‘And were you then actually acquainted 
with his nephew?’ asked Miss Puttle: pray 
what was his name?’ 

‘Henry Beacham,’ replied Miss Ryland: 
‘and as to my acquaintance with him, I con- 
fess it might have been shght; | must, how- 
ever, have seen him at the house of Mrs. 
‘Tenterhook, who was hand and glove with all 
the fushionables in London, although I cer- 
tainly do not exactly recollect the name; but 
what signifies it?—he is dead, and the major 
cannot possibly discover what might have 
heen the extent of our acquaintance.’ 

With the determination, she waddled ac- 
ross the room, eackling like a hen who has 
just deposited her egg, and taking down the 
* Complete Letler- Writer,’ a work which she 
wisely consulted in all important cases of cor- 
respondencey she sat down, and having con- 
cluded a note in her very best style of pen- 
manship, despatched it to the major’s abode 
at Ivy Coitage, by her servant Betty. 

‘Weill, Jacob,’ said the-major, as his trus- 
ty but asthmatic valet was leisurely buttoning 





on the lung gaiters of his master, the morn- 
ing after his arrival, ‘what do you hear about 
this village of Overton? Are there any sv- 
ciable hbours? Ef like the country; it Is 
beautiful, Jacob, and the air appears mild: it 
promises to be the very place to kindle the 
sparks of my expiring constitution, and 
should you, at the same time, get your brok- 
en-winded bellows mended, my vital flame 
might, perhaps, burn a little brighter. But 
tell me, what do you hear of is, Jacob! 

‘Why, and please you, major, I just now 
met an old crony of mine, Mrs, Annette Brown 
at the Devil and the Bag of Mails” 

‘And pray Jacob,’ exclaimed the major who 
tanght you to speak thus irreverently of the 
village blacksmith?’ 

‘The village blacksmith! Lord love you, 
it is the sign of the village alehouse.’ 

‘Then it isa plaguy odd one; but go on 
with your story.’ 

‘As I was saying, major, I met an old ac- 

vaintance who is house-keeper to Mr. Twad- 
dieton, a bachelor gentleman, and the vicar 
of the parish. She tells me her master ts 
downright adored in the place: though he 
must needs be a queer mortal, for she says 
he is so fond of antics that he wo’n’t suffer a 
mop or broom in bis house; lest, I suppose, 
it should spoil the hopping of the fleas, and 
put an end to the fly’s rope-dance upon a 
cobweb.’ 
‘Jacob, Jacob, you are a wag, and had bet- 
ter go and offer your services to this merry 
parson, although I fear your asthmatic pipes 
would prove but a sorry accompaniment to 


of a viear being fond of antics?—you are im- 
posed upon, Jacob.’ 

‘I am sure that how Annette told me as 
much. Ay, aud she said he had all sorts of 
curiosities in his parlour; snch as grinning 
faces dogs with three heads, rusty swords, 
and | do not know what besides.’ 

‘I see it—see it all plainly,’ exclaimed the 
major; ‘and your story has so delighted me, 
that I could almost dance myself.’ This re- 
spectable clergyman, thought he, is, doubt- 
less, an antiquary, a virtuoso,—what a de- 
lightful companion will he prove! and a bach- 
elor like myself,—what lele-a-leles do | antic- 
ipate! 

‘Jacob,’ exclaimed the major, ‘you should 
have said that the vicar was fond of, or to 
speak more correctly, devoted to antiques, 
not to antics. But tell me whether there are 
any other agreeable persons in this village?’ 

‘There’s the squire and his family,’ an- 
swered the valet. 

‘The name, the name, Jacob?’ 

‘Squire Seymour, and please you, major.’ 

‘Seymour, Seymour,’ repeated the major; 
‘I seem to know that name.’ 

At this moment the servant-maid entered 
the room, ard preseated the major with the 
follow ng note:— 

‘Miss Ryland presents her most respectful 
compliments to Major Snapwell, and takes 
the liberty to enquire whether he had not a 
nephew ofthe name of Mr. Henry Beacham; 
if so, Miss Ryland hopes the major will allow 
her the honour of an introduction into his 
military presence, for she had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, and many have been 
the tears which have fallen to his memory.’ 

‘Poor Harry?’ ejaculated the major, as the 
pathetic note feel from his hand; and then re- 
covering himself, he asked Jacob whether he 
had heard of any lady in the village of the 
name of Ryland. 

‘Lord bless you, major, why she be an old 
maid; and Annette told me that she was up 
at the vicarage almost as soon as we carne to 
the village, asking a thousand questions a- 
bout you.’ 

‘No matter, no matter; if she knew poor 
Harry I must see her.’ 

‘But you wo'n’t be glad to hear her,’ re- 
plied Jacob, ‘for she has a rare tongue of her | 
own. A manofthe name of Hopkins told 
me at the ‘Devil,’ that Overton is famous for 
a nest of these old maids.’ 

‘Old maids!’ exclaimed the major, with a 
shudder. ‘The reader must be here informed, 
that the gallant officer, like many elderiy ba- 
chelors, entertained a sort of constitutional 
antipathy to his neglected class of the tender 
sex: although, we must confess, that such a 
feeling is highly ungenerous in a set of men 
who contribute by their own selfish conduct 
to produce the very evil they so loudly de- 
precate; nor is the feeling to be readily ex- 
plained, unless we admit that communities, 
like individuals, hate and persecute those 
whom they have injured. The major, how- 
ever, sat down and despatched the following 
answer :— 

‘Major Snapwell returns the compliments 
of Miss Ryland, and begs leave to observe 
that he is a man of no ceremony, aud cannot 
endure it in his presence; if, therefore, Miss 
Ryland will, without any ceremony, honour 
him with a call, the major will be proud in re- 
ceiving her at Ivy Cottage.’ 

The reader will readily believe that Miss 
Kitty lost no time in availing herself of so 
courteous an invitation; she accordingly 
dressed her person in’ her best attire, and 
proceeded on the following morning, with her 
friend Miss Noodleton, to pay her respects to 
the revered uncle of ‘poor Mr Beacham.’ 

‘The Major Snapwell, I presume,’ said 
Miss Kitty, as she glided into the presence 
of the gallant commander, 

‘The same, madam, at your service.—Ja- 
cob, place some chairs.’ 

‘The military,’ replied the visiter, ‘are, as 
we well know, ever at the service of the la- 
dies; allow me to present to you my worthy 
and excellent friend and companion, Miss 
Margery Noodleton.’ 

‘l fear,’ exclaimed the major, ‘that the 
compliment you ave so graciously inclined to 
bestow upon the military character, will scar- 
cely apply to the humble member of th? pro- 
feasion whom you so highly honour by your 
condescension * 

What a charming person! mentally ejacu- 
lated Miss Ryland. 

‘l am madam an old bachelor: ‘an odd vol- 
ume of a set of books,’ as Franklin weuld 
ssy; or ‘the odd half of a pair of scissors, 
which, although it cannot cut any thing, may 
possibly serve to scrape a trencher.’— Bat be 
seated, ladies; pray be seated. I ama man 
of no ceremony, and never suffer any in my, 
presence.’ 

‘Not even the ceremony of matrimony,’ ob- 
served Miss Ryland, with asignificant smile,’ 

‘Truc, madam, true. My business has 
been with matches of a very different descrip- 
tiona—quick matches, madam; quick matches, 
and balls have been my delight.’ 

‘Well am I assured, most gallant major, 
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cipitous; love first sight, sided she, | 
a deep sigh, short courtships have € 
met with powerful advocates in your p 
ion. I wonder not, therefore, at your 
tiality to balls, which as you justly 
have lighted many a match; and such, 
ding to my experience, have generally 
quick matches.’ 
‘Why zounds! madam,’ ejaculated the 
jor, as he started from his seat, ‘we are § 
mishing in the dark,—you misunderstand § 
I speak of the matches of war, not of 
and of the balls of cannon not of Alma 
although I am ready to admit that in one 
spect these different matches should agr 
in not haaging fire, madam; and yet,’ a 
the major, lowering his veice, as if sudd 
affected by some painful reflection, ‘my 
cepts and practice have strangely differedj— 
Harry! Harry! could thy noble spirit be cpn- 
scious of the remorse of thy broken-he 
uncle/—but, ladies, | entreat your pardon 
At this allusion to the memory of the o 
ew, Miss Kitty unfurled her white flag, 
was preparing to dixplay some other sig 
of distress; which the major no sooner pét- 
ceived, than ina hurried manner he begged 
the ladies to abstain from any allusion to the 
agonising subject. | 
For reasons, which the reader will not have 
much difficulty in appreciating, the few wards 
removed a load of anxiety from the breast, of 
Miss Kitty. Her feelings might be compsr- 
ed to thuse of the mariner, whose shi 
denly veers round by a change of wind, 
roaches a rocky lee 
The conversation | 
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families in the neighbourhood; descanted up- 
on the pride of the Seymours, the eccentric- 
ities of the vicar, the mysterious conduct of 
Mr. Richdale, the wonderfal cures of Dr 
Doseall, the curious inventions of Will Snaffle 
the critical acumen of Jerry Styles; in short, 
the poor major was assailed by a battery more 
incessant in its operations than that which 
opened upon him at the stege of Badajoz; at 
length, however, the fire began to slacken, 
the assailants having discovered that the cit- 
adel was not to be taken by assault. Upon 
their departure, Jacob was angrily summon- 
ed into the major’s presence, in order to re. 
ceive the explosions of indignation with which 
his master was doubly charged;—-and who. 
upon such occasions, employed the faithful 
servant, as he had formerly used a target 
when he had no better object to fire at. 

‘May the old one fly away with thee, and 
toss thee in his bag of nails!’ exclaimed the 
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ample and secure. There is not-an_av- 


2% to wealth or distinction which is closed 


ican youth, of whatever condition, not 
pining at the accident of a humble origin, 
not wasting his bright hours in idle regrets or 
envious murmurs, but fully awake to the fe- 
licities of his situation, girding up his loins 
to run the race set before him, I behold in 
him an image of that bold and manly spirit, 


—hot a post unatiainable. When I see an 
t 
repini 


;| whom one of our poets has painted, bearing a 


banner in his hand, upon which was blazoned 
that proud and aspiring motto, of his Empire 
State--so truly descriptive of her past history, 
so prophetic of her future destiny 


“The shades of night were falling fast 
As through an Alpine village passed ; 
A Pca who hore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device 
Excetsior! ? 


“Beware the pine-tree’s witheri ; 

Beware the hwo: avalanche 6 3! 

This was the peasants last, Good-night, 

A voice replied far up the height, 
ExcEcsior ! 


_Af I have succeeded in presenting a correct 
view of the condition of wealth and fabor 


point out their relations and duties. They 


tollow inevitably as conclusions from the ad- 
mitted premises. 


ground for any hostility or unkindness of feel- 
ing between the rich and the laboring class- 
es, but the strongest reason, on the contrary, 


for mutual friendship and the most cordial un- 
ion, 







the term presupposes a line of demarkation, 
which cannot here be drawn. 


ing with the same eagerness for the same ob- 


Does any man believe that by destroying the 
rich, or diminishing the securities of property 
he can better his own condition or that of his 
children? Instead of this discordant outery 
which sometimes salutes our ears—‘‘down 
with the aristocracy.”—*‘the rich are leagued 
against the poor,’’—let us expend our sympa- 


are groaning beneath the weight of an iron 


maintain it in its iron rigor, 
joice that here we may all unite—and that the 
cause of industry is the cause of the whole 
people. This cry may do well enough in the 
kraals of Ireland and in the depths of Hun- 


erican vocabulary. 





major; ‘all this comes of your chattering at 
the public-house. That woman’s tongue runs 


as fast, and with as much clattering, as a dog | 


with an empty canister at its tail: but take 
care that I am not exposed to a repetition of 
this annoyance. Should the spinsters honour 
me with another call, inform them that | am 
from home; or tie up the knocker, and tell 
them I am sick, dead, buried; say any thing, 
but for merey’s sake, spare me from such an- 
other visitation.’ 


Laboring Classes in the United States. 


We.copy the following interesting extract from 
an Address delivered at the 15th. anniversary, of the 
American Institute, New York, October, 1842, by 
the Hon. H. G. O. Corey, of New Bedford, Mass. 


‘The condition of the laboring classes in the 
United States, which we are next to consid- 
er, is universally admitted to be better than 
in any other country in the world. They are 
already in that position which the laborers of 
other countries are struggling to attain. The 
rate of wages is incomparably higher thaf in 
any other country—the means of comfort, not 
to say wealth, more easily accessible. Ow- 
ing to their vast numbers, and to the pos- 
session of all political rights, their influence 
inthe Government is controlling and resist- 
less, and all legislation is shaped in prémo- 
tion to their interests rather than those of any 
other class. Without having examined the 
laws of all the states, which would be an Her- 
culean task, I dare to affirm, that not a stat- 
ute can be found in force, in any one of the 
states, which establishes or recognises any 
inequslity of right or privileges between them 
and other persons; or if such a statute can 
be found, it is their fault that it remains up- 
on the statute book a single year. They 
have but to speak the word and it is done— 
to command, and it is repeated. Nay, the 
universal sentiment among American states- 
men is that the legislation and policy of the 
government should be such as to lend aid and 
encouragement to the poorer classes, and 
have the rich to take care of themselves. — 
They have accordingly been extremely lib- 
eral in granting acts of incorporation, by 
which men of small means may combine and 
compete with the richest capitalists in any 
branch of industry. By the late Bankrupt 
law of the United States, in case of insolven- 
cy, the wages of the laborer, up to a certain 
umount are preferred and are tobe paid,—a 
wise and humane provision, which was bor- 
rowed from Massachusetts. With the laws 
of this state I profess to have some acquain- 
tance, and in their general bearing and char- 
acter I suppose them to be similar to those of 
other states. And I challenge any man to 
put his finger upon a statute there, that gives 
to the man of a million one jot or tittle more 
of right or privilege than to the lavorer that 
ploughs his field, or the needy knife grinder, 
that spins his wheel at his door. What mag- 
ic words were those which have been for 
years upon the lips of statesmen, to which the 
people have responded, as deep calleth unto 
deep? Not the protection of American wealth, 
but the “protection of American Industry.” 
And what are all the Societies and Institutes, 
that are established in almost every state, and 
sustained at great expense, but the voluntary 
efforts of the people, who can afford it, to 
stimulate American Iudustry? This great 
and splendid Institution which I have the 
honor to address, is of itself a nuble practical 
illustration of American policy. Here are 
the ‘‘merchant princes,” the capitalists, nay 
the very ‘‘aristoerats” of New York, giving 
freely of their time, of their influence, of their 
wealth, not to obtain special privileges for 
themselves, but to stimulate and encourage 
art and industry and to spread through the 





length and breadth ofthe Union, broadcast, 


those improvements in Agriculture and the 
arts, which skill, thus stimulated, has made. 
There is not a laboring man, in the most dis- 
tant and sequestered nook of this far spread- 
ing country, who is not or may not be bene- 
fitted by its patriotic efforts. 

Yes, ye laborers, there is n> land like vours. 
it is yours to possess, to enjoy. Here is a 
fair tield for all to labor, in whatsoever voca- 
tion they please, and the rewards 


The fact cannot be disguised, however, 
that a feeling of prejudice and hostility does 
jexist between the wealthy and the laboring 
classes, even inthis country. It arises in 
part from the indulgence of envy against the 
successful—from that sourness of spirit which 
is engendered by misfortune, from not mak- 
ng the distinction between this and other 
countries, hut it has been extended and ag- 
gravated chiefly by that worst pest of human 
society, the demagogne. Fully persuaded, 
ia his own mind, of the truth of Hooker’s 
celebrated remark that “he who goes about 
persuading men that they are net so well 
governed as they ought to be will never want 
adherents,’’—his appeals, with practised skill, 
to these inflammable passions, and becomes 
for a time, the champion of popular rights, — 
the favorite of the multitude. He recounts 
the opptessions which the aristocrats have 
practised upon the poor in every age, and eas- 
ily persuades them, that the rich men of this 
country, who rose to wealth but yesterday, 
aud whose children will return to labor at his 
death, are their legitimate successors, and 
have their principles and feelings. Inequal- 
ty of fortune is produced by ten thousand 
causes—over which man has no control; it 
has always existed and will always exist—un- 
tilthe laws of nature are changed:—‘'The 
poor we have always with us.”’ And all that 
human Institutions can do for man is to give 
free play and ample encouragement to human 
INDUSTRY, by protecting its acquisitions. 

Ifthe people of this country, who have 
been deluded and often betrayed by the charm- 
ing catchwords, would look to the quarter 
whence it issues with their native keenness, 
they would estimate it at its true worth.— 
Does it come from the hard-working, the in- 
dustrious, the thrifty sons of toil? Never! 
It issues from those patriotic spirits whose 
real grievance consists in this; that they can- 
not live without work quite so splendidly as 
men who do no work; who declaim in bar 
rooms upon equal rights when the only spe- 
cies of equality they desire is, that the loafers 
shall share the wages of the laborer. Let 
them put their hands and their heads to the 
same exacting labors—let them pursue the 
same career of tireless industry and rigid self- 
denial, day after day, and yeer after year, 
which they have whom they traduce and vill- 
ify, and if they then fail of success, and can 
point to any thing but inevitable misfortune 
as the cause olf their failure—let them sound 
the trumpet and armed men will spring up 
from the earth to aid them. I know that mis- 
fortune and disappointment are the common 
lot of man,—that the language of Burns may 
be addressed to every child of mortality: 

“For care and troubles set your thought, 
E’en when vour end's attained; = - 


And a’ your plans may come 'o naught, 
Where every nerve is strained ;"” 





caped them,—but to bear them with manly 
fortitude. 
borers be such as I have represented, and 


tween the rich and themselves they clearly 


clared to be the extreme of folly. 


pose of running ones head against it. 
honest use of riches, 


pleaees with his own, and t 


of asserted superiority. 


ilies. We have no 
we have a clan amongst us 
and set up the pretensions 











amongst us, it will not be a difficult task to 


In the first place there is not only no 


It may a be questioned, whether 


Both are striv- 


ject—some portion of wealth—and both are 
interested in the protection of property.— 


thies upon the millions of other lands, who 


bondage—our indignation upon those who 
But let us re- 


gary; but it should have no place in the Am- 


but I know too that our holy religion teaches 
us not to vilify and envy those who have es- 


If the condition of American la- 


they are acting nevertheless upon the belief 
that there must be perpetual hostilities be- 


fall within the category of what Sheridan de- 
One may 
run his head against a wall, by accident, but 
this is the building a wall for the express pur- 


The people of this country will tolerate any 
There is a deep feel- 
ing with the many, that a man may do as he 
hey rarely speak 
of extravagance and ostentation in any other | €9- 
terms, than those of commisseration. But 
they will not tolerate, in foreigner or native, 
the lordly patronising and condescending airs 


giving and receiving titles, but they will not 
endure haughty deportment. And this is the 
glaring fault in the manners of wealthy fam- 
indeed, but 


existed. I can conceive how en hereditary 


whose halls are hoary with ancestral glories, 
who is “native and to the manor born,” 
should inspire a feeling of loyalty and love 
among the tenantry of his estate, or even the 
inhabitants of a kingdom. And I can con- 
ceive as easily, how one, who has mingled 
with his fellows in the dusty conflicts and re- 
morseless rivalries of business, and risen to 
affluence, should inspire, not disgust merely, 
but deep, relentless hate, when he assumes 
rank a.d state, and tells his old associates, 
| by his deportment that he belongs to a bigh- 
er order of beings. Itis a common remark, 
that there is scarcely a family that can trace 
their lineage back for three generations, with- 
pout running against a lapstone, or an anvil, 
or a work bench, 

And let it not be imagined that this sub- 
ject of manners is one of little importance, or 
the discussion of it unsuited to this most im- 
portant occasion, A great political philoso- 
pher has remarked, that manners are more 
important in a Republic than laws: for they 
exert an hourly and all-pervading influence 
upon univeisal society. 
ly resented than injury. The pride of nobil- 
ity is more difficult to tolerate than all the 
exclusive advantages which they possess. 


the royalist writers, “it was not they alone 
that occasioned the revolution. Neither the 
taxes, nor the letters de cachet, nor the vex- 
ations of the Prefects, nor the ruinous delays 
of justice, have irritated the nation; it is the 
prestige of nobility which has excited all the 
ferment.” It converted a nation of gentle- 
cavaliers into a mation of assassins, 
and her sunny fields into a vast acvldama. 
The insolence of the privileged orders gave 
a character of ferocity to the prolonged and 
fearful conflict which ensued that has never 
been paralleiled in the history of the world. 
And a far sighted philosopher, seeing the 
spirit which existed among the people might, 
years before, have uttered a startling pre- 


diction, which sprang from the lips of An- 
thony— 


“This spirit, raging for revenge, 

With Ate, by iis side, came hot from hell, 
Shall, in these confines, with a monarch’s voice. 
Cry havoc—and let s'ip the dogs of war.” 


Much, very much, can be done to remedy 
this unhappy state of things by the laboring 
classes also; and had | the action and utter- 


for their own sakes, by the consideration o! 
the immense benefits they will reap by unit- 
ing their energies and their numbers to those 
of capitalists, which more than doubles their 
powery, to let nothing be wanting on their 
part to harmony of thought and action — 
What might not be accomplished by a cor- 


great pith and moment? Those who profess 
to be their champions and friends are the as- 
sailants, and the rich are compelled to stand 
upon the defensive, and they cannot fail to 
look with an evil eye upon those who make 
them the objects of vindictive and incessant 
attack, 
those false friends, until they can show some 
real grievance. Let them scout this mis- 
placed clamor about the poor and the rich; 
it belongs not to our country, They are too 
ready to take offence; prone to construe mere 
inadvertence ‘‘the malady, if not marking,” 
into premeditated insult. It is not wise to 
employ a microscope at our tables, to exam- 
ine even the purest of elements; it is more 
foolish still to employ a mental microscope in 
our social intercourse. If they exact cour- 
tesy from others, they must be ready to re- 
pay itin kind. The law of true civility is 
law of reciprocity. 
so much time and energy in mutual quar- 
rels, they would join heart and hand in all 
great and good undertakings, the one contrib- 
uting means, the other the skill and labor, 
‘hey would accomplish more for themselves 
and their country in one year than by fifty 
years of dissension. And this result can be 
effected by the observance of that simple pre- 
cept, which, asa regulator of social inter- 
se gt may well be denominated the golden 
rule, 


Be to their faulte a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind. 


We should not forget that there are those 
who grace and gladden our festivities by their 
presence; who do not mingle with us, indeed, 
in the walks of business, but who exert a more 
potent influence upon the affairs of men than 
we are always willing to acknowledge; whose 
empire is absolute over the world of fashion; 
whose appearance in the midst of dissensions 
is like the radiant bow that spans the storm. 
If their smiles do sometimes kindle dissen- 
sion, they oftener allay it, and I would invoke 
their gentle influence in the work of reform- 
ing the national manners. If they would be- 
stow more of their kind regards upon those 
athletic and manly forms that make our hill 
sides and valleys Jaugh and ring with the 
wealth of golden harvests, and less upon those 
whiskered and bedizzened apes that infest 
the drawing room, we should love them bet- 
ter, and our country would indeed regard them 
as her jewels. 
There is one duty more, of the highest im- 
portance, to which, in conclusion, I invite 
your attention: the duty of holding in just es- 
teem all the occupations in which men are 
engaged, 
What honest vocation can be named that 
does not contribute, in a greater or less de- 
gree, tothe enjoyment of man? It may be 
humble, indeed but it goes to swell the mighty 
aggregate; it may be the rill that trickles from 
the mountain side, but it diffuses fertility 
through the valley, and mingles its drops at 
last with the ocean. The true American mot- 
to is and must be—marked upon our foreheads, 
written upon our door-posts—channelled in 
the earth, and wafted upon the waves—In- 
DUSTRY—LABOR IS HONORABLE, and idleness 
is dishonorable,—and I care not if it be labor, 
whether it be of the head or the hands. 

Away with the miserable jargon of the po- 
litical economists, who write so complacently 


perience. 


ane who may be in fact as o ) in-| of this country are vast in number and respec- 
jurious as the haughtiest “pe rae ever , table in character. We owe to them, under 


Providence, the most gladsome spect 
sun 





Insult is more keen- | 


‘**Numerous and serious as the grievances of 
the French nation were,” says the ablest of 


ance words and worth, I would exhort them, | 


dial union between them in enterprizes of, 


Let them disdain the counsels of| “ 


a 
If, instead of spending | “ 


about the producing and non-producing class- 
It has no found@tion in nature or in ex- 
Whitney, whose cotton gin doubl- 
ed the value of every acre of land in the South, 
raised more cotton with his head than any 
are fond of|twenty men ever raised with their hands. 

Let me exhort those of you who ate devot- 
ed to inte!lectual pursuits, to cherish, on your 
part, an exalied and a just idea of the dignity 
and value of manual labor, and to make that 
opinion known in your works and seen in the 
earnest of your actions, The laboring men| fic, six dollars, and eighty eight cents ; to the 

u 


acle the 
in its course—a land of cultivated 


{and fertile fields, an ocean white with Cun 
We owe to them the annual «pectac|> oreee, 
den harvests, which carriy plenty and fol. 
iness alike tothe palace and the rhe g 
e owe to them the fortresses tha: .. 
our coasts—the ships that have } 
flag to every clime and carried the 
of our cannon triumphant over the w 
the deep. 
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We have received trom e friend a copy of 4) 
communication from the Treasurer of Sta;, 4 ; 
bill reported thereon, which follows. W, do - 
comprehend the justice of denouncing the law og 
1832 as “ partial and unjast,” for, if each cc " 
in the State has not realized the benefit it Wa 
signed to confer, it proceeds wholly from the 
ligence of the complaining county, and neithe 
law nor the State government policy can be ame 
nable for it. And again, we are as |itt\c able \. 
comprehend the justice of the proposition in the 
subjoined Bill, to have the sums which seers 
counties have neglected to entitle themselyes ra 
paid over en masse to those counties at this day. a 
der cover of aiding or equalizing the aid of the 
State to agriculture in the several counties, anq vet 
leave the counties by a popular -vote embracinp 
every class of citizensto decide whether agri ul- 
ture shall have the benefit of these funds, or wheth. 
er the whole may not be devoted to other PUrposes 
We hope such a truly “wnjust” law may never dis 
grace our statute books, or if the Treasury of the 
State is to be plundered for purposes of general 
distribution, let it not be done in the name of agri. 
culture. Out upon such mockery of help tow sols 
the farming interests. It is the low cunning of 
some low calculating politicians. ° 


COMMUNICATION. 
Treasury Orrice, ) 
Augusta, March 15,1343. 
To the President of the Senate : 


UuNty 
g le. 


ner. 





T the 


In compliance with the order of the Senate, dj. 
recting the Treasurer to communicate “ the amount 
of money paid from the Treasury of this State to the 
Agricultural and Horticultaral Societies in the sev. 


eral counties under any law of this State. "’ the fol. 
lowing exhibit contains all the information found in 
the books of this office, viz ; 

1832. 












































Am't pd. Ken. Ag. Society, $200 00 
“« W. Som. “ “e 70 00 
* Com. Ag, and Hort. Soc. 100 00 
“ Waldo Ag. Society, 229 23 
599 93 
1833. 
Am't pd. Ken. Ag Society, 260 00 
« W.S80m. « “ 45 ow 
* Cum. Ag. and Hort. Soc. 928 00 
* Waldo Ag Society. 57 50 
460 50 
| 1834. 
Am't pd. E. Som. Ag. Society, 165 00 
* Cum. Ag. and Hort. Society, 139 50 
“ Penobscot Ag. Soriety, y 63 00 
* Kenebec, ts “ 2-7 U0 
omen 654 50 
| 1835. 
|} Am'tpd.W. Som. Ag. Society, 66 00 
| East Somerset “ “ 100 ov 
Cum. Ag. Society, 57 00 
“ Penobscot “ 104 00 
‘“ Kennebec “ 234 00 
561 00 
1836. 
Am't pd. Ken. Ag. Society, 275 00 275 00 
1837. 
Am't pd. E. Som. Ag. Society, 310 00 
| * Cum. Ag.and Hort. Society, 12 00 
* Penobscot Ag. Society, 125 00 
| % Keunebec, * “ 27 v0 
B15 00 
1838. 
wee p’. Cum. Ag and Hort. Boe. 166 00 
‘* E. Som. Ag. Society, 100 00 
‘* (Central Somerset * lou 00 
| Penobscot, os 100 O00 
Kennebec, ee 285 00 
751 00 
| 1839. 
| Am't pd. Kennebec Ag. Society, 290 00 
* Somerset “ 100 00 
390 00 
1840. 
Am’'t pd. E. Som. Ag. Soviety, 150 00 
se “ 7) “ 70 00 
“ Kennebec ss 201 00 
* Penobscot “6 100 00 
*“ Cumberland “ 53 00 
664 00 
1841. 
Am't pd. Som. Central Ag. Society, 67 50 
"i “ East.“ “ 150 00 
“ Penobscot “6 “ 85 00 
sc ‘“ “ “ 150 00 
“« Franklin “ “6 300 00 
“ Kennebec Ag. Society, 150 00 
* Ken. Central Ag. Soc. 150 00 
* Cumberland “ 64 00 
1,116 50 
1842. 
Am't pd. Som. Central Ag. Soc. 73 83 
‘* Cumberlad ss “ 168 00 
* Penobcsot “ “ 121 00 
* Washington “ “ 2568 00 
“ Piscataquis oe os 100 00 
* Franklin 4“ ““ 300 OU 
« E. Somerset . “ 150 00 
* Kennebec “ “ 150 00 
*“ Ken. Central “ 6s 150 vv 
“« Onxitord “ oe 151 00 
1,621 83 
Whole am't pd. from 1832 to 1842, inclus- 
ive, is $7,907 56 


JAMES WHITE, Treasurer. 


STATE OF MAINE. 


Resolves providing for an equal distribution of 
money among the several counties, appropriated for 
Agricultural purposes. 

Whereas the county of Kennebec, under a partial 
and unjust law of this State, passed in 1832, has re- 
ceived the sum of three thousand and nine dollars 
for agricultural purposes, being a much larger sum 
than other counties have received in proportion to 
their popalation for similar purposes, and . 

Whereas a number of other counties have recetv- 
ed large sums, while four counties in this State have 
not been made the recipients of a single dollar, un- 
der the partial and exclusive provisions of the laws 
of this State in relution to agricultural societies, and 

Whereas it should be the policy of this State taex- 
tend its favors with an equal hand to the fariner and 
laboring man, therefore 


Resolved, That there be paid from the treasury of 
this State, into the treasuries of the several counties, 
the following suma, being the pra ra‘a amount due 
said counties according to population, and to the 
amount.paid to Kennebec, to wit: | 

To the county of Somerset, one hundred and thir- 
teen dollars, and eighty six cenis; to the county 
Comberitand, two thousand seven hundred and sev: 
enty dollars, and sixty four cents ; to the county © 
Penobscot, one thousand six hundred and ney. 
four dollare, and seven cents; to the county © 
Waldo,one thousand nine handred & 55 dollars & 16 
e's. to the county of Franklin, five hundred & twen'y 
three dollars; to the county of Washington, 0"° 
thousand two hundred and seventy dollars, and os | 
eight cents ; to the county of Oxford, one thouss® 
nine hundred and twenty three dollars, and — 
cents ; tothe county of Piscataquis, six hands 
and nine dollars, and forty five cents; to on 
county of Lincoln, three thousand four hundred “9 
twenty nine dullara, and sixty four cents; 0 | r 
county of York, two thousand nine huodred . 
seventeen dullars. apd twenty four ernie; to 16 
county of Hancock, one thousand five handred 4° 





county of Aroostook, five and eight dollars, 
and thirty five cents. 

Resolved, That the money paid into the count! 
treasuries as afuresaid shall be paid by the treasure! 
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nf «aid eotintios to the treasurers of agricultural so- 
rietees in each of the counties, and that the amount 
paid into the treasury of any county, if there be 
more than one society, shall be divided equally 
among the several societies ; or the amount to be 
paid into the county treasuries of the several coun- 
ties, shall be appropriated to the payment of the 
county expenses according toa decision of a majori- 
ty of the peo le of said counties. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the alder- 
men of the several cities, seleetmen of the several 
towns, and assessors of the several organized plan- 
tations in the counties of York, Cumberland, Oxford, 
Lincoln, Waldo, Somerset, Franklin, Piscataquis, 
Penobscot, Hancock, Washington and Aroostook, to 
insert an article in their several warrants for calling 
their next annual meetings for the election of State 
officers, notifying the inhabitants qualified to vote 
at such elections, to give in their votes to said al- 
dermen, selectmen and assessors, whether the am- 
ount paid into thecounty treasuries under authori- 
ty of these resolves, shall 3 pce to the treasurers 
of the several agricultural and horticultural societies, 
tor the benefit of said societies, or be appropriated 
to the payment of county expenses. And the votes 
shall be by written or printed ballots, having writ- 
ten or printed on them the words, “agricultural so- 
cietics,’ and “county expenses,’ thoxe voting the 
ballots with the words “agricu/trral societies,’ to 
be considered as voting in favor of paying the money 
into the treasury of the several agricultural and hor- 
ticuliural societies of this state, and those voting the 
ballot with the words “county expenses," to be con- 
sidered as voting in favor pe ge nm the mon- 
ey afuresaid to the payment of the county expenses. 
And the votes shall be received, sorted, counted, re- 
corded, declared, attested, sealed up, and returned 
to the office of secretary of State, in the same man- 
ner as votes given for senators, and the governor and 
council shall open and count the same, and it shall 
be the duty of the governor, after having ascertained 
the decision of a majority of the people of each coun- 
ty to declare the same to the people of this State, and 
direct the money aforesaid, to be paid in the several 
counties in the manner that each county may direct 
by the votes as aforesaid. 





Merry's wuseum.—Boston, Bradbury, Soden & 
Co., 10 School street; and 127 Nassau street New 
York. Of all the Juvenile works now published, 
Master Merry’s is certainly the best. The March 
oumber before us is filled with rare stories and beau- 
titul pictures well calculated to please and entertain 
its numerous readers. We perceive the publishers 
have made a decided improvement by adding eight 
pages, which is furnished in the shape of a little 
Magazine under the title of “ Little Leaves for Lit- 
dle Readers. Old ‘Peter Parley,’’ the editor 
euys — 


We prepose hereafter to devote a portion of each 
number of our Magazine to the special benefit of our 
very young friends—the 4 6 ¢ darians—those who 
have just begun to read. We intend, in fact, to 
make a little magazine on purpose tor them. 

And tow, at the very outset, we wish to make a 
bargainio behalf of our littlest friends; those who 
trave just leerned to spell crucifiz, amplification, &c. 
dt is ae follows : 

The big Black-eyes and Blue-eyes have a right to 
wead the older part of our magazine, first ; after this 
the A be darians must be permitted to read our 
Litthe Leaves. We foresee that there will be a 
squabble between the old aristocrats and the young 
democrats, ifwe do not settle this point beforehand. 
Now, having spoken our will, we ust we shall be 
obeyed, 

Ii any trespass upon our law, here laid down, oc- 
curs—ifany little friend of ours is elbowed out of 
hie rights—if his elder brother or sister ventures to 
peep into the story of Limping Tom, or Inquisitive 
Jack, before he has read it, we hope the case will 
be laid before us, and we shall forthwith proceed to 
‘hearand adjudge the matter according to law and 
justice. Hear ye and obey! 

The little lad or lass who has heretofore been 
without Master Merry's rare budget of useful and 
entertaining matter will no longer be destitute of it, 
We learn that the circulation of the Maseum is im- 
mense, and we see no reason why it should not be, 
inasmrch as the twelve monthly Nos. when bound 
at the ead ofthe year will make a beautiful and 
splendid book, containing over one hundred finely 
executed engravings, and all for the low price of one 
dollar. 


Parents who are in pursuit of suitable reading for 
their children will find it for their interest and for 
their children's good to subscribe for the Museum. 





Secretary or War.—James Madison Porter, 
ot Philadelphia has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of War, and entered upon the du- 
ties of his office. He is brother to the present 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Spencer, appointed to the Navy Department, 
has also entered upon the duties of his new office. 

Mr. Webster, tf is said, will shortly retire from 
the State department, on the most friendly terms 
with the President. 





Da. Currer’s Lecrurr.—Those who would 
like to take a peep into themselves, had better at- 
tend the Doctor’s Lecture this evening at the Uni- 
versalist Chapel. You will learn more of the struc- 
ture of your own darling body in one half hour by 
-attending to his demonstrations, than you will by 
reading a month on the subject. 





Anotner Cornucoptan Ratty came off last 
week at Elder J. Prescot’s of the Christian Band 
denomination, near Monmouth. Itwas a delightful 
day and evening, and the way that the friends of 
the worthy Elder emptied their horns of plenty, 
both little and big, into his till then empty granary, 
was a caution to grumblers. As usual we there 
met with the free and kind hearted of every denom- 
ination, all united as one brotherly band—no pout- 
ing—nor wry faces, nor test questions on this or 
that article of faith, but each striving to make all 
around him happy. The Ladies, who “ never tire” 
in works of benevolence, were as active and effi- 
cient as ever in the cause, and spared no personal 
efforts to put the eatables before us with a taste and 
prefusion that would satisfy the veriest epicure in 
the world. We were, however, somewhat disap- 
pointed not to meet with more of our Monmouth 
friends there, and were for a time at quite a loss to 
account for the absence of individuals from that 
section, so well known for their activity in all be- 
nevolent projects, and s0 ready always to help in a 
good cause, until we ascertained that there was a 
misunderstanding in regard to the day agreed upon. 
We are sorry for this, for it would added highly to 
the gratification of those who were there, to have 
met that portion of our friends—mingled our free 
will offerings together and united our demonstra- 
tions of respect for the man, who, for a great num- 
ber of years has faithfully administered the word to 
his flock, without other fee or reward than what they 
please to give him from the spontaneous promptings 
of generosity or sense of duty. 

We however assure them that we did not entire- 
ly fill the parsonageflocker to overflowing. There is 
Jeft a snug corner empty for them, and they will 
have a fine opportunity to fill it some day or other, 
only be careful and not put it off too long. 

A CARD. 

The undersigned hereby tender their most sincere 
gratitude to their very kind friends, who, with their 
generous offerings made them a NoBLE “ Donation 
visit,” the 4th inst. at the house of Mr. Ransom 
Bishop:—as also to others, who, tho’ prevented 





from being present on the occasion, by the impas- | 
sable roads, nevertheless, fail not to send in their 
generous donations as soon as practicable. This 
Christian visit, from members of all the different 
denominations in town, and others claiming no par- 
ticular alliance to either of them, so unexpected, 
and undeserved, indeed, as the undesigned feel, by 
such a host of warm-hearted and generous friends, 
has not failed to make a very deep impression on 
their hearts, as also to be ot very great pecuniary 
advantage to them. 

The various articles (more than 50 different 
kinds ) “deposited on the occasion, every one of 
which, is of intrinsic value and utility, in the fami- 
ly—not excepting the axe-handle, especially if it 
had a worthy “mate,” including those which have 
come and are coming in since, together with nearly 
forty dollars in money, amount in value to more than 
one hundred and fifteen dollars! If then “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” the blessedness of 
those who participated in this generous donation, 
must be great indeed! Particularly do the under- 
signed feel their obligations to Mr. Ransom Bishop 
and his estimable lady, for their kindness in throw- 
ing open every part of their spacious house for their 
accommodation and that of their guests, and, for 
their unwearied pains in rendering every apartment, 
and every thing, inviting and agreeable. 

“ Now [may] he that ministereth seed to the sower, 


seed sown, and increase the fruits of your righteous- 
ness,” is,and shall continue to be the ardent and 
unceasing prayet of the undersigned. 
On behalf of the mselves, and their family, 
Ezexier & Saran Rosinsoy. 
Winthrop, March 21st, 1843. 


T'he Earthquake in the West Indies—An arrival 
at New York from St. piler-scagyy! “rp some further 
particulars of the earthquake. e extract the fol- 
lowing from the N. Y. Journal of Commerce : 

“Four thousand bodies had been dug out of the 
ruins of Point Petre by the sailors in the harbor, and 
taken out to the sea in boats, in order to prevent a 
pestilence. 

The survivors were reduced to such awful ex- 
tremitics for food, that they rushed out to intercept 
cait loads of canes which had been ordered in for 
them from the poser, Among the killed is the 
American Consul. He was taken from under the 
ruins, with both legs broken, and put on board an 
American vessel in the harbor, but died the next 





day. 

in Antigua almost all the buildings were des- 
troyed, but no lives lost. In Nevis, the same res- 
ults occurred as in Antigua. Whether Monsterat 
was entirely destroyed or not, had not been ascer- 
tained. Nothing had been heard after the English 
steamer passed, at the time of the earthquake, and 
saw the whole island covered with smoke. In St. 
Thomas the shock did no mischief, beyond break- 
ing crockery, glass, &c. Margueretta, it was known, 
had suffered severely in the destruction of build- 
ings, but the extent of the damage was not a:cer- 
~ i The shock was felt as far north as latitude 
Re 





LATE FROM PORT AU PRINCE. 


The following intelligence we get from the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Books: “By the brig Gallio, 
whieh arrived atthis port this morning, we receive 
the following important intelligence. The Gallio 
left Port au Prince Feb. 16th. The affairs of the 
government were in avery unsettled state, and daily 
becowing mere and more exciting, in censequence 
of which, business was almost entirely suspended, 
purchasers having no disposition to buy beyond their 
immediate wants. Many individuals of wealth and 
influence were looked upon by the government with 
a jealous eye Spies were constantly oo the alert, 
for the purpose of listening tu any conversation or 
discussion that might be held in relation the insur- 
rection, and orders had been issued to arrest any one 
that might be thus found. Two or three were al- 
ready imprisoned upon suspicion of entertaining se- 
ditious feelings towards the government, and sever- 
al othets, gentlemen of high standing, were obliged 
to secrete themselves, awaiting the first opportunity 
to make their escape from the Island. 

Most of the troops had been called from the north, 
for the purpose, as was supposed of marching a- 
gainst Jeremie, which still remained in possession 
of the insurgents, who were said to number some 
twelve thousand strong. armed, and ready to act on 
the defensive. The government ship of war, with 
one or twosma!!l merchant vessels, had left with 
troops and provisions, probably for Jeremie, or some 
one of the adjacent ports. An embargo had been 
laid on all national vessels, including market and 
fishing boats, preventing them from leaving the port, 
and no foreign vessels were’ allowed te sail, only 
between sunrise and sunset, and then subject to be- 
ing searched. 





Axsourtion Riot —A disgraceful riot occurred at 
Northampton last week. The cecasion was a lec- 
ture by Rey Abel Brown and an African, once a 
slave, who accompanies him. The first evening 
the disturbance was great, but the secend it was dis- 
graceful. After Mr. Brown had read a chapter in 
the bible and offered up a prayer to the throne of 
grace, the negro commenced to speak. He com- 
plained of the disturbance the night before, whereat, 
siys the Democrat, “ a villainous compound of ran- 
corous smel! as ever offended nostril,” ascended 
from the red hot stove ina fume of assafetida and 
pepper. At the same time, the eyes were inflamed 
(as if king acohol had been burning them up for ten 
years) by the finest particles of snuff and pepper, 
wafted about the hall by letting fly a couple of doves 
whose wings and feathers were saturated with those 
irritable powders. This caused a general scream 
among the women, and a scuffle among the consta- 
bles and rioters. ‘The passage way to the door was 
completely blocked up, and “confusion worse con- 
founded” reigned triumphant, amid songs and shouts 
and taunts at each other, The windows were fi- 
nally opened, and all breathed more freely again — 
the doves flew out—the children jumped out, and 
the lights were putout. The hall was cleared, and 
with mach difficulty the Rev. Mr. Brown aod the 
negro escaped with their lives, and thus ended the 
second night of the abolition lecture, which we hope 
and trust will bethe last.— Hampden Post. 


7 The Libel —We understand the indictment 
for libel brought in yesterday, by the Grand Jury, is 
against a brother of ihe quill, Taomas Avass Ed 
itor of the Temperance Gazette. N. J. Davis, Tra- 
der, complainant. What the offence is, we are not 
informed.—Port/and Argus. 








Conviction or a HusBanpD For THe Murper 
or nis Wire.—A trial for murder took place last 
week, in the oyerand terminer of Essex county, 
New York. The defendant was a man named 
James Bishop, who was charged with killing his 
wife under circumstances of great aggravation. 
The evidence to establish his guilt was clear aud 
explicit, so that the jury, after about twenty minutes 
deliberation, returned a verdict of guilty. The ful- 
‘awing are oait of the remarks of Judge Willard on 
passing the extreme sentence of the law on this 
wretched crimina!: — 

“James Bishop—Tohe circumstances which were 
proved against vou on your trial, present a case of 
aggravated enormity. The deceased was your wife 
—a feeble and vnresisting woman, who, notwitk- 
standing your aduse to her, was attached to you— 
she was entitled to your love and protection—she 
always treated you with mildness and respect, and 
never gave you any provocation for the repeated 
acts of crveliy which you practised upon her. The 
testimony shows that you hed been in the habit, for 
a long time, of beating her in a barbarous manaer— 
that on the night of che 12th of November last, you 


| ¢ame home and found ber in bed with your child — 


that von ordered her to get up and she obeyed you 
—that you then, without cause, renewed your acts 
of violence upon her, inflicting from seventy-five to 
a hundred bruises upon her person, one of which, a 
blow upon her head with a club, occasioned her 





2 jury of your own selecting—you have been ably 


both minister bread for your food, and multiply your | 


death. You have hada fair and impartial trial, by | to 





defended by learned and ingenious counsel, who ur | 
ved in extennation of the act by every consideration 

which could be suggested. Bat it has been une- 

vailing to you—all who beard the trial must agree 

w ° the jury that you are guilty of murder of your 

wife, 

Now listen tothe sentence of the law, which is, 
that you, James Bishop, be taken from the bar to 
the common jail of this county, and be there kept In 
safe custody until Friday, the 17th day of March 
next, and thaton that day, between the rising and 
setting of the san; you be taken to the place of ex- 
ecution, provided by law, and be then and -there 
hanged by the neck until you be dead, and may 
God Almighty have rsercy on your soul.” 

The prisoner clasped his hands and respond ed— 
“God Almighty have mercy on my soul !” 





EFFECTS or THE STORM—toss or LIVES. 


The storm of Thursday, was, as we had much 
reason to fear, disastrous by land and sea. It ex- 
tended very widely. We notice accounts of it as 
far south as Philadelphia. In Boston, but trifling 
damage was suffered. In New York it was very 
severe ; much snow fell. A smal] house on Wash- 
ington street, occupiéd by an Irishman, George 
Walker, his wife and three children, was crushed 
by the falling of the gable end of the house adjoin- 
ing, which had been partially pulled down, but 
gave way, owing to the violence of the storm then 
raging. Mrs. W. was crushed to death, and one of 
the children had both legs broken. 

But the heaviest news is that of the loss of the 
sch. Thomas, Sproule, of Belfast in this State. 
She was laden with wood, and went ashore during 
the tremendous gale, on Lynn Beach on Friday 
morning, about 4 o’clock, (within a mile of Lynn 
Depot.) When first discovered, about 7 o’clock, 
(the weather being very thick early in the morning,) 
the people went to the beach to render assistance. 
She lay within gun shot of the shore, and the peo- 
ple qn shore endeavored by signs, &c, to give the 
crew to understand that they wished them to re- 
main on board, until assistance could be sent them. 
The wind was so violent, and the waves broke ov- 
er the schr. so furiously, that they could not be 
made to understand the signs, or hear the voices of 
those on shore. About 7 1-2 o’clock,the crew and 
passengers, (7 in number,) all left the vessel in their 
own boat, which almost immediately swamped, and 
they were all thrown into the water. Five of them 
were drowned, and two were saved by some people 
on the shore, who waded into the surf, and took 
them from the water, in such an exhausted state, 
that it was some time before they ceuld give an ac- 
count of themselves. When they had partially re- 
covered, the particulars were ascertained. The 
persons saved, are Capt. Sproule, and a young man 
named Rufus Chapman—those who perished are, 
W illiany Russell, Wilford Chapman, Robert Har- 
vey, Daniel Wheeler, and Henry Ford,(boy.) Had 
they remained on board, a few minutes longer, they 
would all have been saved, as the Life Boat was on 
her way to succor them. 

At 9 o'clock, the beach was thronged with hun- 
dreds of spectators ; the vessel was going to pieces ; 
the bodies of those drowned had not been recovered. 

The Great Western went to sea, from New York, 
with about thirty passengers, on Thursday after- 
noon, and some fears are entertained for her safety. 
Several vessels were injured in New York harbor— 
and some went ashore in the vicinity. But no eas- 
tern vessels that we notice. 

The steamer Narragansett on Thursday broke 
her steam-pipe when about two hours out of New 
York, and was obliged to return. The Mohegan 
took the passengers and mails and brought them to 
Stonington. 

The tide at Wiscasset rose higher on Friday than 
ever known in that place before. No damage done 
by the storm in that vicinity, as far as ascertained. 

Dismastep. The U.S. sloop-of-war Saratoga, 
which sailed from Portsmonth, N. H., on Thursday 
morning, for New York, was overtaken by the storm 
on Thursday night. On Friday morning she was 
dismasted in the gale, near Rye Beach. She let 
go her anchors and was riding safely at 4 P. M. 
The S. is a new vessel, built at Portsmouth, and 
was intended for oue of the African Squadron.— 
Eastern Argus. 





Daniel H. Lombard. the teacher at Chelsea, who 
lost his life by falling through the ice, near Boston 
Inst week, was formerly a resident of Redfield, in 
this State. 





New Hampshire Election.— We have returns from 
168 towns, in which the result is as follows :— 
Hubbard, 19,765; Colby, 11,219; White, 4,877; all 
others, 2,979. Majority for Hubbard over all his 
opponents, 690. N aby all the towns to be heard 
trom are democratic. 





4 Village Destroyed by Fire.—The Charleston 
(Va) Republican of the 4th inst., says—:*The stea- 
mer Lawrence arrived here on Thursday night, pas- 
sed the village of Manchester, Ohio, at 3 o’clock, 
Ar M.‘ on Wednesday, the 2st inst. The village 
was then on fire—some I2or 14 buildings on the 
street fronting the river burning, which, no doubt, 
were entirely consumed. 





The property of the Brunswick Manufacturing 
Company, including the mills, water power, and 
dwelling houses, which originally cest $190,000 
was sold at auction in Boston on Wednesday, by 
Whitwell, Seaver & Co., for $33,400. 








geuareired. 

In Livermore, by Eld. Morrill, Mr. Alden Norris 
of L. to Miss Sarah N-Gaslin, of Readfield. 

In Readfield, by Wm. C. Fuller, Esq. Mr. Jonn 
E. Varney, of Augusta, to Miss Ertza Ann Cros- 
ny, of Readfield—also Mr. Lewis Moopy, of Pitts- 
ton, to Miss Mary E. Cressy, of R.—And that oth- 
ers might participate in their joy they remembered 
the printer in the way of a slice of the wedding 
loaf. He would be an ungrateful dog not to wish 
thein everlasting prosperity—that their loaves and 
their fishes might always be in rich abundance, and 
their ry never want bread or friends to share 
it with. 


———. 











In this town, on Wednesday last, of Consump- 
tion, Mr. John Ladd, aged 58 <A child of Mr. 
John Morrill 2d, aged 6 months. 

On board U.S. sloop-of-war Boston, Oct. 27th, 
John Osborne, of Lubec, Me., Capt. of Forecastle, 
aged 47, and was buried at Anjierthe same day. 

Lost overboard from brig Margaret, at Boston 
from New Orleans, in coming down the Mississippi 
John A. Reid, seaman of Bristol, Me. 

In Wells, 13th inst. Matthew Lifdsey, Esq., aged 
69.—Mr. L. had kept a Public House in that place 
forty-three years, and was Postmaster thirty-eight 
years previous to January last, when he resigned 
on account of his health. 

In Belfast, 13th inst. Bohan P. Field, Esq. aged 
68, one of the oldest mémbers of the Waldo Bar. 








BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monday, March, 13. 
1343. [Reported for the Bostom Daily Advertiser, & 
Patriot). 

At Market 475 Beef Cattle, 600 Sheep, and 200 
Swine. 120 Beef Catile and 200 Sheep unsold, 

Prices—Beef Cattlh—We quote to correspond 
with last week viz: Extra at 483425. First qual- 
ity, 450 a4 75; second quality @4 a 4 25; third 
quality, 3 50 a3 75. 

Sheep—We noticed lots sold from 1 50 to 475 

Suine—Sales were made of iots to peddle at 3 


1-2a33-4 for Sows, and 4 1-2a43-4 for Barrows. 
At retail from 4 to 5 1-2e. 








OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
4% been daly appointed Administrator with the will 
annexed of the Estate of Comfort M. Ladd, late of 
Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, deceased, tes- 
tate, and has undertaken that trast by giving bend as 
the law directs. All persons, therefore having de- 
mands against the Estate of said d-ceased are desired 
to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to 
said Estate are requested to inake immediate payment 


SAM'L P. BENSON. 
Winthrop, Feb. 27, 1843. | 














(L. 8] Kexxenec,ss. Vo CYRUS BISHOP, | 
, Constable of Winthrop, Greeting, 
In the nn 


; me of the State of Maine you are hereby 
required tv notify the Inhabitants of the town ol 
Wiethrop, qualified by law to vote for town officers 
and in town affairs, to meet and assemble at the 
‘Town House, in said town,on Monday the third day 
of April next at nine o'clock in the furetioou, to act 
on the following articles, viz :— 

Ast. 1 To choose a Moderator to govern said 
meeting. 

Agt 2. To choose all such officers as towns are 
by law required to choose in the months of March 
or April annually. 

Axt. 3. Tosee if the town will allow any 
Scheo! District or Districts to choose their own 
agents. 

Arr. 4. To grant a som of money for the sup- 
port of Schools in said town for the year ensuing. 

Art. 5. To grant a sum of money for the sup- 
port of the poor, and to defray other necessary town 
charges for the year ensuing. 5 

Art. 6. Tograntasum of money for the re- 
pair of highways for the year ensuing ; and to agree 
vn the price of labor on the highways. 

Art. 7. To see if the town will set off Samuel 
Richards, James Brainard, Oren Brainard, Isaac 
Brainard, Jonas Packard, Richara Hilton, or any of 
them with their polls and estates from schoo! Dis- 
trict No. 8, and annex the same to echool District 
No. 3 

Art. 8. To see ifthe town will unite Amasa 
King, Silvester King, Charles Foss, and Tristram 
Prescott with their polls and estates to school Dis- 
trict No. 5,in said Wiathrep, or act any thing there- 
on. 

Agt. 9. To see ifthe town will set off Isaac 
Dexter, Nathaniel Dexter, Sumner Dexter, and Er- 
vin Dexter with their polls and estates into a sepa- 
rate schoo! District and allow them to expend their 
schoa] Money in the adjoining District in Wayne 
or actany thing thereon. 

Aer. 0. To see what measures the town will 
take to keep their roads open the ensuing winter or 
act any thing thereon. 

Arr. 11. To hear reports of Committees, and to 
act thereon.. 

Arr. 12. To choose Committees and instruct 
them. 

Arr 13. Toallow accounts against the town. 

Art. 14. To see it the town will convey to Jo- 
seph Hammond a part of the town House lot or act 
any thing thereon. 

Art. 15. To sce if the town will instruct their 
Assessors to abate Samuel M. Woodman's tax for 
In41 or any part thereof, 

You will also give notice that the Selectmen will 
be in session one hour next proceeding the time for 
holding said meeting to receive evidence of the 
qualifications of veters whose numes are nut berne 
upon the list. 

Hereof fail not, and of this warrant make due re- 
turn to us, or either of us at or before the time for 
holding said meeting with your doings hereon. 

Given under our hands and seals this eight. 
eenth day of March. in the year of our Lord one 
thonsand eight hundred and forty three. 


Joun Fainsanks, Selectmen 
Tuomas C. Woon, of 
Francis Futter, Winthrop. 
A true copy. Attest. 
CYRUS BISHOP, Constable of Winthrop. 
Taxes, 


Necessity compels the subscriber to call upon one 
and all, who are indebted to him for taxes to make 
payment on or before the annual town meeting with- 
out fail. CYRUS BISHOP, Collector. 


Grass Seed and Beans, Wanted. 
300 bushels Herds Grass Seed, 29000 ibs 


Clover Seed and 300 bushels Pea beans wanted, fur 

which the cash will be paid atthe Corner Store on 

Market Square, Augusta, by Hi. WATERS. 
Augusta, March 15, 1343. 4wl2 


A First Rate Farm for Sale. 
FRSHE subscriber, being in 
feeble health, offers for 
sale the farm on which he 
lives, situate about a quarter 


ofa mile trom Winthrop Village, formerly known as the 
Dr. Ssecu farm. It is one of the pleasantest farms 
in the tate, has open it two large dwelling houses, 
three barns, agd suitable out buildings, all in good re- 
pair. It is well watered with never failings wells and 
springs—has an orchard of about seven hundred bear- 
ing apple trees, most of which are grafied with the best 
of fruitand which afford an annaal average of one 
thousand bushels of marketable apples. More than 
three hundred dollars worth have been sold annually 
from the farm. /t is well fenced into suitable lots by 
good substantial stone wall. It is well divided into 
woodlot—grazing and tillage land—cat the last year 
seventy tons of hay and might be easily made to cut 
more than a bandred tons per annum. 

‘The land can be suitably divided into two farms, and 
the buildings will well accommodate each division. 

—ALSO:— 

A tract of Meadow and Woodland on Wilson Stream 
in Monmoath, which forms a goed appendage to the 
farm. 

The whole or a part will be sold to accommodate 
purch»sers. A part of the purchase meney will be 














| Wanted down and the remainder may rest a reasonable 


time, if secured by mortgage on the premises. Any man 
wanting a pleasant and profitable farm, in a neighbor- 
hood of good societv, and near to schoois,churches, and 
other social conveniences, cannot do better than to call 


and examine. JOHN LADD. 
Winthrop, Feb. 20, 1348. 





NEW AND POSITIVE CURE FOR THE 


SALT RHEUM, 
AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


ONES’S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter- 
nal remedy for SCROFULA and diseases of the 
skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
HEAD, ERYSIPELAS, and all kindred diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, 

Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample 
testimonials of physicians and others, in the bands 
of his authorized Agents, where the medicine may 
be found, ahd where persons cau be referred to who 
have experienced its happy effects in this State. 

It seldom, if ever, having failed to perform a most 
satisfactory cure of the various loathsome diseases 
for which it is designed, where the directions accom- 
panying each bottle have been faithfully followed. 

Don't fail or delay in calling, seeing, reading, and 
inquiring for yourselves. You will be induced to “y 
it,and thereby fiod the same wonderful effects as mul- 
titudes of others bave. 


AGENTS. 


G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbott & Co., 
South Chma; —— Taber, East Vassalborough ; 
Thomas Frye, Vassalborongh Corner; A. F. Parlin, 
Skowhegan; Anson 8. Morrill, Madison; Ingalls 
& Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher, Farming- 
ion; Franklin Smith, Anson; J. H. Sawyer, Nor- 
ridgewock; T. Chalmers, Albion ; H. Whitehouse 
and Joha L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters and 
J. E. Snell, Augusta ; Samuel Adams, Hallowell ; 
Heory Smith and Co., Gardiner; J. Wetony, Rich- 
mond ; 8. Gardner, Bowdoinham ; Edward Mason 
and Co, and Sanborn and Carter, Portland; Wm. 
Baker, Brunswick ; N. Perkins and Co., Topsham ; 
N. Harris, Greene; Reynolds & Co., Lewiston 
Falls; J. Allen, Waterville. 

6meop47 


Administrator’s Sale. 


URSUANT to a license from the Mon. Williams 

Emmons, Judge of Probate fur the Coonty of Ken- 
nebec, will be sold at Pablic auction, on Tharsday the 
twentieth day of April next, at 9 o'clock A.M. at the 
dwélling house of the late Harvey Pettingill, deceased, 
in Winthrop, all the right title acd interest that said 
Pettingi!! had to any and all real estate in said Win- 
throp, heing the equity of redemption of the firm on 
which he lived at the time of his decrse, including the 
revision of the widow’s dower in the same. ‘The in- 
cumbrance on said farm and terms of sale made kaown 
at the time and place of sale. 

ZEL TES A. MARROW, Zdministrator. 
Monmouth, March 4, 1243. 


Fruit! Frait! 
WENTY ONE Boxes Oranges and Lemons, and 


Thirteen Drams of Figs, just received from Boston 
and for sale at the Corner Store on Market Square, by 











Augusta, Feb. 15, 1842. M. WATERS. 





\ 








FAIRBANKS & EVELETIH, 
Hard Ware, eb tnd Steel. 


ALSO, 
STOVES. FIRE FRAMES, HOLLOW WARE, 
SHEET LEAD, SHEET ZINC, 
FEATHERS, &c., &c. 
Three doors South of Pust Office, Water Street, 


AUGUSTA, 
H. W. Farirsayxs, 
J. H. Evecern. if 


Ornamental Ever-Green Trees. 
FANE subscriber will con gigi 
tract to deliver any num- geste 
ber of vigorous and thrifty or- 
namental ever-green trees, of 
the White and Norway Pine, Sprace, Hemlock, 
Ground Hemlock, Larch or Juniper species, from one 
to three feet in height, at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, safely packed and in geod condi- 
tion in crates, at the cheapest rates.—Say from three 
to eight dollars per hundred. 

Persons, or Companies desirous of ordering either 
kind, will receive prompt and satisfactory attention on 
addressing the subscriber, post paid, and remitting cash 
or satisfactory references of payment on delivery of 
the trees desired. For his ability to fa! fil any engage- 
ment he my undertake, he is permitted to refer to 
Hon. F. O. J. Smirn, of this city. 

DAVID STEVENS, Jr. 

Portland, Maine, Feb. 1843. 6w9 


“A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUFATTURERS OF 
BARNABY & UMOOERS 
Pateut Double Nold-Board, side 

Hiland . 
Level Land Piough. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Hardware and Catlery ; Iron, Steel and Glass ; Sheet 
Lead and Lead Pipe; Cat and Wroaght Nails, 
Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned 
and Brass Topped Dogs; Bross Fire 
Sets, Whips, Brushes, Glue, 

Hoes, &e. 

One Door North of the Post Office, 
AUGUSTA, Maine. 














A.B Lincoun, 
Hiram S PenpDLeron. 


Iron & Siteei. 


4 large qaantity of Iron and Steel, of various sizes 

OA and dimensions, Also Nails, all sizes from 3d to 

Gd. For sale by STANLEY & CLARK. 
Feb. 8, 1842. 6 


W. I. GOODS, 
Stanley & Crark have for sale at the 
Brick Store ir Winthrop,—Common and extra Soo- 
shong tea from 50 to 67 1-2 cents per Ib. Young hy- 
son do from 50 to 87 1-2 cents, 

SUGARS. 
Biown, White, Double Refined & Havanan, common 
and Double Refined do. Cask and Box raisins, aud 
spices of all kiads. 
Fish.—Cod, Pollock, Mackerell No. 1 

‘Tongues and Sounds, &e cheap for cash. 

MOLASSES. 

It is only to be seen to be approved. 
Feb. 8, 1843. 6 


Doct. Gordak’s 
FELLY of Pomegranate and Pills, Palmonary 
Jelly, Peruvian Linament, Opadildoc, Colum- 
qia Drops, Physical Drops, Juland Balsam, Restora- 
tive and Grand Restorative. 
For sale by SAM'L ADAMS, Fallowell, Me. 


51 


Good and Cheap Bargains. 
—— Subscribers having a large and general assort- 
meat of BROADCLUTIIS, SA'TTINETS and 
Beaver Cloths, Prints, Moas de Lains, Saxony Cloths, 
Adrianople, Thibet, Silk and Gingham Shawls, Flan- | 
nels, Red, White, Greea and Yellow do. Roslyn and 
Carolina Plaid, Ribbons, Edging, Insertions, White 

and Brown Cambrics, Sheetings gnd Shirtings, 














Bachans’ 
€WUNGARIAN BALSAM of Life, for enle 
} i wholesale and retail by 

51 SAM'L ADAMS ,nq7 Howell Me. 
Fars. 


Ruffalo Robes, a few only at good bargains, Genet x 
| Cony Skins, at STANLEY §& CLARKS. 
Feb. 8, 1843. } 


TO FAMILIES & INVALIDS. 





The following indixpensable family remee 
dies may be found at the village drug stores, 
and soon at every country store in the state 


| Remember and never get them unless they 
have the facesimile signature of 


hia on the wrappers, as all others 


| by the same names are base intpositions and counter 
|feits. If the merchant nearest you has them nor, 
| urge him to procure them at 71 Maiden.jane, the 
| next time he visits New York, of to write for them. 
No family should he a weck without these remedies. 


BAEDNESS 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, FUR THE HAIR, 
| which will stop it if falling out, or restore it on bald 
places; and on children make it grow rapidiy, or oa 
these who have lost the hair from any cause. 
ALL VERMIN that infest the heads of childred 
in schools, are prevented or killed by it at once.-- 


Find the name of Ctrntecttlco on 


it, or never try it. Remember this always. 
—_ 


RHEUMATISM, ond 


positively cured, and all shrivelled muscles and limbs 
are restored, in the old or young, by the Lyon 
Vscrrasie Exixrr anp Nerve ano Bons Lininent— 
but never without the name of Comstock & Co. on it. 











. La : - 
are wholly prevented, or governed if the attack hae 
come on, if you use the only true Hays’ Liniment.from 


Comstock. SF Co. ASS ORES | 


and every thing relieved by it that admi's of an out. 


ward application, It acts like a charm. 


Use it. 


ee 
THIORSES that have Ring-Bone, Spavin, 
Wind.Galls, &c., are cured by Roors’ Spreiric ; and 
Foundered horses entirely cured by Roofs’ 
Founder Ointment. _ Mark this, all horsemen, 
ae 
Dalley’s Magical Pain Ex- 
tractor Salve.-eThe most extraordinary 


remedy ever invented for all new or old 






and sores, and sore [SS Y’ BS | It has delighted 


thousands. It will take out al! pain in ten minutes, 


and no failure, It will cure the EG ee 4 Sy 


LIN’S SPREAD PLASTERS. 


A better and more nice and useful article never was 
made. All should wear them regularly. 


LIWS TEMPERANCE BITTERS: 
on the principle of substituting the tonic in place of 
the stimulant principle, which has reformed so many 
drunkards. To be used with 


LIN’S PILLS, supenor t ah 


others for cleansing the system and the humors affect. 
ing the blood, and for all irregularities of the bowels, 
and the general health. 


[See Dr. Lin’s sig- &ctor-O C'¥i av 


oe 
nature, thus :) 








Table Covers, 
Ginghams, Silk and Cotton Velvet, Velveteen, Figur’d | 
and plain Umbrellas, Looking Glasses, Paper hang: | 
ings d&c. will sell the above with a various lot of 


DRY GOODS, 


too numerous to mention—for the sake of the cash, 
at lower prices than we have heretofore offered. 
STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, Feb. 8, 1843, 6 


~ BARNABY & MOOEL’S | 





PLOUGH 
4 9 

To which was awarded the first Premium (a silver 
cup,) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Match 
at Newark, N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pre- 
mium of $30 by the New York State Agricaltaral So- 
ciety, at iis annual Fair at Syracuse, in Septenber, 
1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American Insti- 
tute, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 1841. 


Kiecp tt before the Public, 

That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above CeLeBRaTeD PLovGH for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK- 
LIN, and have commenced manufactaring them in the 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, and 
intends to keep a constant supvly on hand. 

By the above operation we shall be evabled to fur- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
will do all kinds of work. 

This Plough in working on level, sward land, will 


HEADACHE 


DR. SPOHN’S HEADACHE REMEDY | 
will efiectually cure sick headache, either from the 
: , or bilious. Hundreds of families are 
NERMES using it with great joy. 
_—— 


DR. SPOHN’S ELIXIR OF HEALTH, 


for the certain prevention of  FEVER:S or any 


general sickness ; keeping the stomach in most pera 
fect order, the bowels regular, and a determination w 


the surface. COLDS LOO POS | 
pains in the bones, hoarseness, and LSAge@sacanal 


are quickly cured by it. Know this by trying, 
——> 


CORNS.—The French Plaster is a sure eure. 


La reg 4 (hme f 
. 7 








Wild $¥10700 





hair any shade you wish, but will not color the skin. 
——— 


SARSAPARILLA, coustocts com 
POUND EXTRACT. There is no other prepara 
tion of Sarsaparilla that can exceed or equal this, 
Lf you are sure tc get Comsrock’s, you will find 


superior to all others. It does not require puffing, 





BPBBke H.W ofa 


CELESTIAL BALM 


OF CHINA. A positive cure for the piles, and nit 
external ailings—all internal irritations brought to the 
surface by friction with this Balmp—so in conghs, 





lap or match im the most perfect manner. It may be 
used as the common Ploogh, by laying out the field in | 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the fur- 
row all one way, and avoid all dead farrows in the 
field. It is the most perfect Side Hill Plough in ase, 
as the laborious task of shifting the Mould Board as in 
the common Pioogh, is avoided, the action of the team 
with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifts the back 
end of the beam from handie to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either a right or lefi hacd furrow. It also 
forms a double Mould board Piough by shifting the 


swelled or sore throat, tightuess of the chest, this Balne 
applied on a flannel will relieve and eure et onee. 


Fresh wounds or old sores are rapidly cured bv 
ee - oe 


wr. Bartholemew’s 


EXPECDORA 


will prevent or cure all inenpient consumption, 











back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. All kinds of werk requiring a 
double Mould Board Plough can be done, such as open- 
ing drains, farrowing, ridging. ploughing between row- 
ed crops, &e. &c., and last though not least, this 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough im exist- 
ence, —performing an equal amount of work with from 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common level 
land Plough. ‘Those in want of a good Ploagh, are in- 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a trial —every 
part of which is warranted. 
A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 
Augusta, February 16, 1843. 
At the HARD WARE STORE, one door North 
of the Post Office. 


Notice, 
N consideration of my good will to my son Rodney 








; i va 
taken im wine, and isa delightful remedy Kemem. 
ber the name, and get Comatock's. 
—-—— 


KOLMSTOCK’S VERMIFUSE wiv 
Oe all WORMS | in children or aduls 


| with @ certainty quite astonishing. It is the same as 
that made by ~~... and sells with a rupidity 
almost incredible, by Comstock 4 Co., New York. 





TOOTH DROPS. KLINE’S—cure effectually. 
—— 


according to actof Congress, in the year 1842, by Comefock 
& Co.. in the Clerk's office of the Southern District of New York. 





F. Adams, 1 hereby relinquish to him his time 
from this date to receive his wages and to transact ba- 
siness for himselfas though he were twenty one yeurs 
of age, and I will pay no debts of his contracting after 


this date. NATHANIEL ADAMS. 
WM. HASKELL, witness. 
Greene, March 4, 1843. 10 





spring Fashions! 

RS. Hains & Sister, have on hand and for 
sale at their Honse, a handsome assortment of 
Straw and Florence Bonnets, which they will sell on 

the most reasonable terms ; consisting in part of 
Danstable, Leghorn, Diamond, Snakeskin and vari- 

egated. &c. &. ; 
They wil! also repair Bonnets of all kinds cheap. 


By applying to our agents in each town aud 
village, papers may be had free, showing the most 
respectable names in the country for these facts, so 
that no one can fail to believe them. 

fy- Be sure yon call for our articles, and not | 
be put off with any stories, that others are as 
good. HAVE THESE OR NONE, show!'d be 
your motto--and Uese never can he true and genuine 
without our names to them. All these articles to be 
had wholesale and retail only of us. 


*} Maiden.T.ane. New York. ard of ovr arent«,. 


SAM’L ADAMS, Hallowell, 


Wholesale Drugyista, 





Winthrop, March, 12, 1843. 


J, E. LADD, Augusta. 


es ee 


ee 


— 
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POETRY. 


HOW TO PLANT AND COOK POTATOES. 


Choose a foamy sort thet's sandy, 
Throw manare broadcast and thick— 
Btercoracis should be handy, 
That the work may ge on quick. 


t is best to plough im winter— 
. Deep ploughing 's the only thiug, 
Use your lavor without stint, or 
“Twill be double in the Spring. 


When you find the ground is drying 
Let the kidneys then be freed : 
From the hole where they've been lying, 
And select the best for seed. 


Then in April, fall to planting 
From the large potatoe heap ; 
Let no little hands be wanting, — 
They're good as men, and twiee as cheap. 








Do not cut the root to pieces, 
Nor let it into plaster roll— 

A kidaey usually increases, 
Two fold, if you plant it whole. 


Hills are best, for you ean tend them 
All around with plough or hoe— 
Not tco close or you will rend them, 

And the offsets will not grow. 


Keep down weeds and dress the hills up, 
Let them have both rain and sun,— 
Then the plant grows well and fills up, 

And your summer work is done. 


Now before the ground is frozen, 
Look out for asloping spot, 

Which, if dry, and rightly chosen, 
Keeps the roots frou growth and rot. 


Six feet deep, the Freneh have found out, 
Roots will never germinate ; 

So, tke the hint and dig the ground eut, 
When you want your planting late. 


Having told you how to plant them, 
Also how to lay them by, 

Now for cooking, when you want them 
For the table in July. 


On the day yeu want to use them, 
Take the kidneys from the ground, 

Of a size, ‘tis best to choose them, 
Throwing out what are unsound. 


Wash them clean and scrape the skin off, 
One water never is enough ; 

Take the eyes and nubbins thin off, 
And every little speck that's rough, 


Do not let them lie in water, 

( So the nice observers say )— 
Nota minute—not a quarter, 

That will take their taste away. 


When the fire is burning brighily, 
And the water's boiling hot, 
Sprinkle table-salt in lightly, 
Then put the kidneys in the pot. 


Eighteen minutes—sometimes twenty, 
Cooks them nicely to a turn ; 

Some say more, but that is plenty, 
Every one must live and learn. 


Pour the water off, and set them 
Ono hot coals that they may dry ; 

But, mercy on me! do not let them 
Burn, or into pieces fly. 


Some prefer them whole at table, 
Others mash them in the pot, 

With butter ! that is execrabdle, 
And truly, you bad better not. 


How scandalous it is to bake them, 
How barbarous to fry them brown, 

How vandal-like in balls to make them, 
And with the hand to pat them down, 


‘The only way if you wi/l mash them, 
Is with milk, that’s new and sweet— 
Then with a ladle quick slop-dash them, 
If you want them fit to eat. 


After mashing, do not smear them 
On the top and all around, 

For in that way but few can bear them, 
Let the mass be one rough mound. 


One thing more—don't cook too many, 
Just boil enough for each to taste : 

Remember two will cost a penny— 
Better it is to want than waste. 


When potatoes roll in plenty, 
And hard times the poor distress, 
Knowing that their food is seanty, 
Give them now and then a mess. 
Southern Literary Messenger, 

















Translated from the French of the Chevalier de St. 
Florian. 

Tn a village of the Margravate of Barieth, 

in the circle of Francots, lived a peasant 
whose name was Conrade. He rented the 
best farm in the country; but that was the 
lea+t part ofhis wealth. Three girls and three 
boys, which his wife Theresa had brought 
him, were already married. They had chil- 
dren, and were all of them his inmates. The- 
resa was seventy-eight years of age; he him- 
self was eighty. They were loved and re- 
vered by their numerous descendants, whose 
greatest pleasure was to render their dear 
venerable parents cheerful and happy. Tem- 
perance and labor had prevented the infirmi- 
ties of old age; serene and pleasant were their 
declining years. Uninterruptedly happy, 
they praised the Divine Being for his good- 
ness, and implored his choicest blessings on 
their children. 
_ One evening, after having spent the day 
in reaping, the goud old Conrade, with The- 
resa and her family, seated on the turf, were 
indulging themselves at their own door, they 
were lost in the contemplation of one of those 
sweet summer nights which the inhabitants 
of cities never know, 

‘Observe,’ said the old man, ‘how that beau- 
tiful sky is besprinkled with stars; some of 
which, falling from the heavens, leave behind 
them a long train of fire. The moon, conceal- 
ed behind these poplars, sheds a pale and 
trembling light, which tinges every object 
with its uniform-and equable lustre. The 
breeze is hushed; the trees seem to respect 
the repose of their feathered inhabitants. The 
linnet and thrush sleep with their head be- 
neath their wings; the ring-dove and her 
mate repose amidst their young, which have 
yet no other covering than the feathers of 
their mother. Nothing disturbs the solemn 
stillness of the scene, but that dismal and 
plaintive scream which at intervals asssails 
our ears; it is the cry of the owl, the emblem 
of the wicked. ‘They watch while others rest; 
their complaints are incessant, and they dread 
the light of heaven. My Gearest children, 
never deviate from virtue, and you will al- 
ways be happy. Sixty long years have your 
mother and | enjoyed a happy tranquillity. 
God grant that none of you may purchase it 
as dearly as we have done.’ 

A tear stood ia the old man's eye. Loui- 
son, one of his grand-daughters, about ten 
years-old, ran and flung her arms round his 
neck. 

‘My dear grandpapa,’ said she, ‘you know 
how pleased we are when vou tell us some 
pretty story; how much more delighted should 
we all be, if you would tell us your own! It 
ie not Inte, and the evening is fine.’ 

The rest of the family seconded the re- 


| quest, and formed themselves 


lof Theresa without emotion. 


in a semicircle 
before their venerable sire. Louison sat at 
his feet, and each mother took on her knee 
the child whose eries might distract attention. 
They all listened with tender curiosity; while 
the good old man, stroking Louison’s head 
with one hand, and the other lucked in the 
hands of Theresa, thus began his history — 

‘It is a long time, my children, since I was 
eighteen years of age, and 1 heresa sixteen. 
She was the only daughter of Aimar, the rich- 
est farmer in the country. I was the poor- 
est peasant in the village; but never perceiv- 
ed it till I fell in love with Theresa, I did 
all | could to conquer a passion, which | 
knew must one day or other make me wretch- 
ed. My poverty, I was certain, would be an 
insurmountable obstacle to my wishes; and 
that I must either renounce Theresa forever, 
or think of some means of becoming rich.— 
But in order to grow rich, I must have lefi 
the village where she lived. That effort J 
found impossible; and I offered myself as a 
servant to her father. 

I was received; and you may imagire with 
what alacrity | worked. I soon acquired the 
friendship of Aimar, and the tenderness of 
Theresa. You, my children, who know what 
it is to marry the dear object of your affec- 
tions, have experienced the inexpressible 
pleasure which is mutually inspired by every 
interview, every look and every action. Our 
passion was reciprocally ardent and sincere. 
Theresa was in all my thoughts; for her I 
worked; for her I lived; and with her 1 fond- 
ly hoped that happiness would be ever mine. 

I was soon undeceived. <A farmer in the 
neighborhood asked Theresa in marriage of 
her father. Aimar inquired how many acres 
of land the lover possessed; he found that he 
was the very husband that suited her, and the 
day was fixed for the fatal union. We could 
not perceive a single ray of hupe. Theresa 
was to be compelled to become the wife of 
a man whose presence she could not endure. 
We saw but one way by which an evil, other- 
wise inevitable, could be avoided; it was to 
fly from the habitation of a father who forgot 
the tenderness of paternal love in the tyran- 
ny of arbitrary pleasure. 

In the middle of night we left the village. 
I placed Theresa on a little horse which one 
of her uncles had given her. There was no 
harm, I said, in taking it away, since it did 
not belong to her father. A small wallet 
contained our clothes, with a little money 
which Theresa had saved. For my own part, 
I would take nothing with me; so true it is, 
that our youthful virtues are ofien the off- 
spring of fancy; for while I was robbing a fa- 
ther of his daughter, I scrupled, at the same 
time, to take the smallest trifle from the 
house. 

We travelled all night, and at daybreak 
found ourselves on the frontiers of Bohemia 
No longer apprehonsive of being overtaken, 
we stopped in a valley, by the side of one of 
those rivulets of which lovers are so fond 
both made a d: 
from some ecvarse refreshments I had brought 
with me. When we had finished our repast, 
we next considered what would be 
necessary to pursue. Afler a long conversa- 
tton, reckoning our money twenty times over, 
and estimating the little horse at its highest 
value, we found that the whole of our fortune 
did not amount to twenty ducats. Twenty 
ducats are soon gone. We resolved, how- 
ever, to make the best of. our way to some 
greal town, where we might be less exposed 
in case of pursuit. T again placed Theresa 
on her horse, and we took the road to Egra. 

The church received us on our arrival, and 
we were married, The priest bad the half of 
our little treasure for his kindness; but no 
money Was ever given with such pleasure. 
We fancied that all our misfortunes were now 
at an end; and, indeed, we had actually pur- 
chased the happiness of a week. 

At the end of this week, we sold our little 
horse; and at the beginning of the second 
mouth we had nothing left. What could be 
done? I knew no art but that of husbandry; 
and the inhabitants of great cities look down 
with contempt on the art that feeds them. 
Theresa was not better qualified than myself; 
she was wretched; she trembled whenever 
she ventured to look forward. We endeav- 
ored to conceal our sufferings from each oth- 
er; a misery a thousand times more poignant 
than the sufferings themselves. At length, 
having no other resource, I enlisted into a 
regiment of horse. My bounty-money I gave 
to Theresa, who received it with a flood of 
tears, 

We contrived to subsist upon my pay, and 
upon such employment as ‘Theresa could pro- 
cure. At lenuth, she made me the happy fa- 
ther of a child, which endeared us still more, 
if possible, to each other, 

It was you, my dear Gertrude; we consid- 
ered you as the pledge of our constant love, 
and the hope of our old age. We have said 
the same of every child that Heaven has sent 
us, and we have never beeg deceived. You 
were sent to nurse, for my wife could not 
suckle you; she was inconsolable on the oc- 
casion; she passed the live-long day working 
by the side of your cradle, while I endeavor- 
ed, by am assiduous attention to my duty, to 
gain the esteem and friendship of my officers. 

Frederic, my captain, was only twenty 
years of age. He was superior to every offi- 
cer in the regiment in affability and figure. 
He conceived a liking for me. I related my 
adventures to him. He saw Theresa, and 
was interested in our fate. He promised that 
he would write to Aimar in our favor; and he 
gave me his word that I should have 
iny liberty as soon as he had made my father- 
in-law my friend. Frederic had already writ- 
ten to our village, but had received no an-| 
swer, 


In the meantime, I was surprised to find 
that Theresa on a sudden became extremely 
dejected. When I enquired into the reason, 
she gave me some evasive answer, and divert- 
ed the conversation to her father. Little did 
I imagine that Frederic himself was the sole 
occasion of her melancholy. 


This young man, with all the ardor inei- 
dent to youth, could not observe the charms 
His virtue was 
too, weak to resist the suggestions of his pas- 
sion, He knew ovr misfortunes, he knew 
how much we depended upon him, and was 
presumptuous enough to give Theresa to un- 
derstand what reward he expected for his pat- 
ronage. My wife could not suppress her in- 
‘igmation at such an offer; but, knowing my 
temper to be both violent and jealous, she 
withheld the fatal secret, while 1 continued to 
be profuse in the praises of my captain’s gen- 
erosity and friendship. 


grass; and we 


steps it 





home to my wife, who should appear before 
my astonished eyes but Aimar, 

‘At last I have found thee!’ exclaimed he: 
‘infamous ravisher, restore my daughter!’ 

I fell at his feet; Il endured the first fury 
of his anger. My tears began to soften bim; 
he consented to hear me. I did not endeav- 
or to vindicate myself. 

‘The deed is done,’ said I; ‘Theresa 15 
mine; she is my wife. My life is in your 
hands; inflict what punishment you please on 
me; but forgive your child—forgive your only 
daughter; let her not perish the victim of 
grief.’ At that instant, instead of conducting 
him to Theresa, I led him to the house where 
you, my dear Gertrude, were at nurse. 

‘Come,’ I added; ‘come and view one more 
to whom you must extend your pity.’ 

You were in your cradle; you were fast 
asleep; your countenance the picture of inno- 
cence and health. Aimar gazed upon you; 
the big tear stood in his eye. I took you in 
my arms; I presented you to him, 

‘This, too, is your child,’ said I. 

You awoke; and, as if inspired by Heaven, 
you smiled full upon him, and extending your 
little arms, got hold of his white locks, which 
you twined about your fingers, and drew bis 
venerable facetowards you. Aimar smother- 
ed vou with kisses, and caught me to his bos- 
om, 

‘Come,’ said he, ‘my son, show me my 
daughter,’ extending one hand to me, and 
holding you in his other arm. You may im- 
agine with what joy I brought him to our 
house, 

Apprehensive that the sudden sight of her 
father might be too much for Theresa, I left 
Aimar at some distance from the house, in 
order to prepare her for the tender interview. 
1 opened the door, and the first object 1 saw 
was Frederic with Theresa, who was exert- 
ing all her strength to escape from his base 
attempts. In a moment my sabre was in his 
body. He fell; the blood gushed out; he 
pierced the air with a cry of anguish; the 
house was full in a minute. The guards en- 
tered; my sword was still reeking; they seiz- 
ed me, and the unfortunate Aimar just arriv- 
ed to see his son-in-law loaded with irons. 

I embraced him; I recommended to him 
my wife and my helpless child; and then fol- 
lowed my comrades, who saw me lodged in a 
deep dungeon. 

I remained there, in the most cruel sus- 
pense, three days and three nights. I was 
ignorant of Theresa’s fate. J] saw nobody 
but an unrelenting goaler, who to all my ques- 
tions answered, that | need not trouble my- 
self about any thing, for that, in a very few 
hours, sentence of death would be pronounc- 
ed upon me. 

The third day, the doors of my prison were 
thrown open, and I was ordered to walk out; 
a detachment waited for me; 1 was instantly 
surrounded, and conducted to the parade, 
At a distance I perceived the regiment drawn 





Theresa alighted; she sat beside me on the! 
licious feast | 


| 





One day, coming off guard, and coming 


up, and the horrid preparations for my exe- 
cution. My Theresa and you, my Gertrude, 
rushed on my distracted mind. I arrived at 
the fatal spot. 

My sentence was read; the executioner 
was prepating for the fatal blow, when some 
sudden and piercing cries restrained his arm. 
I once more stared round, and saw a figure, 
half naked, endeavoring to make way through 
the guards. It was Frederic. 

‘Friends,’ exclaimed he, ‘1 am the guilty 
man; I alone deseeve death: pardon ahe m- 
nocent. I wished to seduce his wife; he 
punished me; he did what wes just; you 
must be savages if you attempt his life.’ 

The colonel of the regiment flew to Fred- 
eric, in order to compose him. He pointed 
out the law which decreed death against ev- 
ery soldier that should raise his hand against 
his officer. 

‘I was not his officer,’ cried Frederic; ‘I 
had given him his liberty the evening before, 
under my hand. He is no longer in your 
power,’ 

The astonished officers assembled together. 
Frederic and Humanity were my acvoeates; 
I was led back to prison. Frederic wrote to 
the minister, accused himself, solicited my 
pardon, and obtained it. 

I went with Theresa and Aimar, to throw 
myself at the feet of the man who, from being 
the author of such severe though momentary 
misery, was now become our benefactor and 
deliverer. He confirmed the preseat of my 
liberly, which he wished to enhance by oth- 
ers that we would not accept. We removed 
to the village, where the death of Aimar has 
made me master of all he possessed, ard 
where Theresa and I shall finish our days in 
happiness and peace, in the midst of you, my 
children, and these dear pledges of your love.’ 

His children had crept close to their ven- 
erable sire during this affecting narrative; and, 
when it was finished, they were still in a lis- 
tening attitude, the tears trickling down their 
cheeks. 

‘Be happy," said the good old man; ‘Heav- 
en has abundantly rewarded me in,your love.’ 

He then embraced them all round; Loui- 
son kissed him twice, and the happy people 
withdrew for the night. 


“Lucky Pete.” 


One pleasant day in °37, while sitting in 
our editorial sanctum in Detroit, a strapping, 
dirty, ragged, but merry-eyed Irish boy gave 
us a call, and presented the picture of saucy 
independence. After gazing at us some time, 
he burst into a hearty laugh, slapped his 
hands on his side like a rooster just ready to 
crow and roared out— 

‘Och, I’ve St... Pathrick’s oun luck this 
time. Such a blissed counternince, Misther 
Kingsbury, as covers your head!—sure yees 
wants a divil; and I’m the very b'y to make 
a good, honest divil to yees.’ 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘Good luck to me, I’m called aftber swate 
Saint Peter. 

‘Well, Peter, have you a character?’ 

‘The best of characthers I left ia Ould Ire- 
land; but sure didn’t I forget to bring that 
same wid me?’ . 


We liked the looks of Pete, and though he 
was a genuine vagabond in appearance, we 
thought it would do no harm to try the exper- 
iment—and we sent him up stairs to be the 
‘‘devil,” of the printing office, 


There was a striking peculiarity about this’ 
boy—he was always in ‘good luck.’ When 
he commenced his career with us, he made 
about as many mistakes ‘Handy Andy,’ 
but he had an inimitable ay of tu 4 
over so as to'show their best face, final- 
y making us see some capital luck in 
them. Asa specimen, he once by accident 
knocked over an open ink keg, and came 
running down to our office, with hig face 





ing them | happe 


cance with joy—‘Arrah, now, Misther 
ingsbury, I’ve had the natest good luck this 
marnin! My fut hit itself against the ink keg 
and it ran all over the floor, but—’ 

Bae Tap hlondering— 

‘But, my good lue®, it didn’t touch the pa- 
per that’s piled up—an’ if it had, would a’t it 
have been ruined entirely?’ 

We don’t design to tell a series of anec- 
dotes of this singularly happy character;— 
our object is rather to refer to him by way of 
illustration to a moral. Whatever happened, 
he drew something good from it. In what 
would dishearten others, he saw only hope. 
He recognised no clouds to his sky—il was 
all sunshine. Consequently he encountered 
no obstacles that he could not overcome. 

That boy, before we left, had become one 
ofthe most valuable hands in our establish- 
ment. By his indomitable good luck he had 
learned to read and write with us, and finally 
became our out door business man, on good 
wages. He was ardently attached to us, and 
manage:l in true Irish style to get into con- 
stant fights on our account. It was owing to 
his good luck that he didn’t have his breath 
knocked out of him in some of his manual ex- 
ercises. He entered our office one day 
laughingly, with his eye well blacked, and 
some money in his hand. He handed it to 
the book keeper, with the name of a new sub- 
scriber, It struck our ear at once, for the 
person named was a bitter potitical enemy. 
We asked Pete how it happened. He burst 
into one of his rich laughs, and replied. 

‘I met the b’y down by the market, and he 
talkin’ agin yees, my jewel. I guv him an 
argiment betwane his peepers, and he guv me 
this ornamint over my oun. Thin we grap- 
pled, and it was myself that got on the top of 
the blackguard. I jist sated mysilf comforta- 
bly, and thin showered the cratur with argi- 
mints until he sid enough!’ By my darlin 
good luck, | rasoned the baste into subscri- 
bin,’ and thin before I unsated myself I coax- 
ed him with another settler betwane his taathe 
to hand over the fee for that same. Och, 
now youv’e got him, it'll be you, Misther 
Kingsbury, that'll make a good dimmicrat ov 
’im, and a dacint christain.’ 

Whipping a man into subscribing for a pa- 
per is, beyond dispute, a new method. 
Whether we would advise its general appli- 
cation we have na time to say. 

A year ago last summer, we visited De- 
troit, and were stopped in the street by a well 
dressed, gentlemanly looking young man 
who began to cut some extravagant antics. It 
was Pele—now, by common consent, ‘Peter 
Mc Esq.’ His good luck and honest 
labor had, within a few, years, put him into 
the undisputed possession of some three or 
four thousand dollars, an ‘illigent wife and 
two swate childre.’ He was one of the dem- 
ecratic City Committee, and will ere long be 
ofthe Common Council. He had a large 
store, and was spoken of as a ‘substantial and 
‘ising man.’ We found, in conversation with 
him, that Hope was still as large as ever, and 
his ol¢ phrase rolled ns oilily from his tongue. 

Now, we have sketched this character for 
the special benefit of that large class to be 
found in all communities called GrumMBLER 
—who look at the dark side of every thing, 
and make the most strenuous exertion to ren- 
der themselves miserable. Heaven has _ in- 
termingled rays of sunlight with the darkest 
shades of human life. In the woof of adver- 
sity are threads of gold. Complain not, then 
but look joyously forward, and when gloom 
gathers over your mind, think of our sketch 
of “Lucky Pere.””— The American. 


Sketches of the West. 


THE INDIAN’S REVENGE, 


Every ‘Buckeye,’ ‘Corncracker,’ or ‘Hoo- 
sier’ has seen or heard of Simon Kenton, the 
celebrated Indian fighter and hunter. Bogn 
and raised amd scenes of strife and danger, 
he was tavght at early age, to rely upon his 
own energies for protection, and many are 
the tales we have heard of his indomitable 
bravery, presence of mind and sagacity— 
qualities that distinguished the pioneers of 
civilization in the boundless West, and ena- 
bled them to triumph in the darkest hour, and 
compass difficulties that a less hardy race 
would have deemed insurmountable. 

At one period of Kenton’s eventful career 
he was sitting on a rude beuch in front of his 
cabin smoking acorn-cob pipe, and enter- 
tuining a number of ‘responsibilities,’ with 
narratives of by-gone days, and stirring e- 
vents in which he was a prominent actor, 

The sun had gone down in a blaze of glo- 
ay,’ as the novelists say, tinging the forest 
with a mellow light, and now robing in gor- 
geous hues the giant oaks that stand like pil- 
lars against the cerulean firmament. An 
Eden-like stillness reigned around the humble 
dwelling of the warworn veteran—the hum of 
insects ceased, and twilight was stealing on 
space, soothing the turbulent passions of our 
nafure, and lending an indescribable charm 
to the woodland scene. At this momenta 
noise was heard by Kenton, and in an instant 
the form of an Indian was seen emerging from 
a thicket in front of the hut.—The red man 
did not advance with the caution of his tribe 
but crushing the reeds that obstructed his 
passage, marched with a bold ‘step to the cab- 
in, and stood before Kenton ‘ia all his native 
majesty.’ 

‘Good evening,’ said the Indian, who spoke 
good English, ‘how is Mr. Kenton, the Ea- 
wor as we call him?’ 

‘Well, very well you red-skinned vaga- 
bond! What brought you to Simon Kentons’ 
cabin at such an hour as this?’ 

‘Revenge!’ 

‘Ah! you can’t forget that brush eh?’ 
‘Never. old man. You killed my father, 
and the great Spirit says I must have blood 
for blood. 


‘Well, Ingen, you know where Simon Ken 
ton’s hut stands, and when you call upon him 
in day-light, like a white man, you'll find him 
on hand. 

‘Enough! We will meet at the rising of 
the sun to-morrow, in the ‘Fallen Timber.’ 
You know the place. 1 could have revenged 
my father, who has gone to a happy hunting 
ground, by ktlling you at your dvor, but that 
would not have been according to my notions 
of honor among red men.’ 

‘Yes, Ingen, we will meet at suhrise, ex- 
actly, and recollect, as soon as we pass the 
morning compliments, the work begins. You 
want to kill me, for revenge, as you say as I 





gen. Simon K. knows what's right, and when 
we meet, luck will decide it. I will take my 
old rifle, and can be found at the crossing 
you know where. All you Rave got todo in 





the morning, is to make a bee line for the 


ned to kill your father, Very well, In- | Physical 


spot, and when you see old Simon, blaze a- 


way!’ 

The two parted in apparent friendship and 
the old man retiredto rest. At dawn, he a- 
rose,and made preparatious for the conflict, 
which he knew must be deadly. Balls were 
made—flints picked— powder examined Etc., 
and without communicating to his family his 
intention, he sauntered forth, and was soon 
at the appointed place. He found the Indian 
had anticipated his arrival, and was leaning 
upon his rifle ata short distance from the 
place he had designed, in a thoughtful mood. 
Signs were exchanged, and then commenced 
a ‘bush fight’ never surpassed. The Indian 
fired, and missed and then took shelter behind 
a large hickory. Kenton was cool and col- 
lected, and trying again the flint of ‘Black 
Bet,’ told his ‘antagonist to stand fourth. The 
Indian had reloaded, and both chose a posi- 
tion, and fired, without effect. Quick as 
thought the ,artful dodging’ that followed can 
be better imagined than described. From tree 
to tree the assailants glided, and every means 
ingenuity could invent was _ resorted to 
by them to gain an advantage. This las- 
ted for some moments, when the Indian find- 
ing he could not outwit his white antagonist 
in the woods, came forward, and proposed 
that both should go to a clearing at hand, 
with, uncharged rifles, and, at a signal agreed 
upon, load and fire. Kenton readily accep- 
ted the offer, and repaired to the clearing. 
The remainder is soon told. As soon as the 
signal was given, both began loading with the 
utmost haste, being distant from each other 
but a few yards, The Indian’s movements 
were hurried but certain—Kenton was more 
methodical, but no less effective, and the ram- 
rods were drawn out at the same time. Ken- 
ton, however made a fatal mistake. Instead 
of throwing his rod on the ground, as his an- 
tagonist did, he attempted to put it in its place 
and while doing so, received a ball that sent 
his spirit to a better world. 

Years have rolled away since the occur- 
rence we have mentioned, but there are ma- 
ny yetin the land of the living who remem- 
ber the gad fate of the old warrior. Near the 
translucent Licking may be found the grave 
of as noble a spirit as ever filled a tenement 
of clay. 





Miscellaneous Items. 
What is a final Catastrophy?—Can you tell me, 


said an ignoramus to his learned spouse, “ what a 
fina! catastrophy is?” 

“It is,” replied the amiable partner of his his 
bosom, “ the end of ali things.” 

Upon going to market next morning, his head 
filled with the sublime idea, the husband ordered 
his butcher to send him the final catastrophe of a 
sheep’s tail.—N. Y. Uniou. 


** What's in a Name ?”—Married in Burlington, 
lowa Territory, on the evening of the Ist of Febru- 
ary, Mr. David Augustus Getty, former!y of Balti- 
more, Md., to Miss Mary Donna Maria Hight De! 
Refugi Antonio Mucia Isadora Bernardar, Do Jesu 
Soiareo, of the city of Mexico. 








Reading the Will.—The will of a rich gentle- 
mun was ovened ata hotel at the West-end, one 
day last week. Each party looked “ unutterable 
things ” when the reader alter the usual opening 
began as follows: — 

“T leave to my dear friend, Coleone) G 
ten thousand pounds, three per cent.; and tomy 
esteemed cousin, George W ll, the like sum, 
and in consideration of the uniform kindness of my 
nephews and neices, [leave them each, &c., &c., 
with the usual bequests to executors, servants, fu- 
neral expenses,” &c., &c., in the whole, a long 


the imagination run riot on-a sea of , 
without helma and without compass. ” 


Cuse of Blindness.— A 3 
paper states that some time since, » 
who was quite blind, and had been so 5, o 
six months, was taken to Dr. Vanzant 
who has become somewhat celebrated /,, | 
in curing diseases of the Eye. The f),,.,.. 
short examination, siated that the pa 
shed two of hie opper teeth, which 
cause of his blindness, Upon extract 
the sight was immediately restored, 
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“ The sweetest hours that e’er | « 

Are spent among the “lasses, 0! 
as the little nigger said, when he | 
empty hogshead. 


The best Revenge —The most decisive Proof of 
heroic heart is whenaman has his enomy ..”' 
power, and can revenge himself as he we 
instead of gratifying a passion Which conv, 
give loose to on such an occasion, he over, * . 
unjust hatred against bin, "es 
evil, 
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Canntpats—The February number of the y 
sionary Herald contains an article extracted re 
the London Missionary Magazine in relation, ... 
character of the native inhabitants of the New jj, 
rides, a group of islends im the Pacific, 7,” | 
lewing from the pen of Rev. Mr. Murray, is , 

of it :— = 

“The inhabitants of Erromanga, in many, 
pects, resemble those of Tanna and Britans..) 
and. They are somewhat inferior in their «, 
ance, but their dress is the same, and they .. 
after the same fashion. They have also tho . 
kind of war. weapons—clubs, spears, bows ans. 
rows, and slings ; and they kill and eat each ., 
in the same way, only, it would appear to a orey,,, 
extent ; their wars are eimilar, but much mm ¢, 
quent ; and their houses and manner of jj ,. 
substantially the same. Judging, however 5... 
what I have seen of them, and from the accouns 
the teachers stationed on the respective js... 
they are by far more savage and barbarons. ‘7, 
wars, ee has been remarked above, are more 
quent thar those of their neighbor telanders : », 
their women go to war among themeelves. , 
fight and kill each other with stones and ; 
There seems to be hardly any recognition pmo» 
them of motual rights. Any “person found » 
old or young, male or female, except by bis 
immediate frienda or relations, is killec and os. 
This is a general custom among the peo: 
which, I suppose, chiefs and people of rank (.» 
exceptions, 

Every individual, except when very young, pom 
armed at a!! tunes; and when persons meet. 
customary for the parties to aesume a ho-')'e » 
tude, which often leads to serious con: eq 
When a hnsband and wife go to work in 1) 
thev are obliged to take their children wit! 

a devery article of property they possess; « 
dren left behind run the greatest risk of being) 
ed and eaten, and any article of property, if \ 

ie sure to he stolen: so heedless are this wretch: 
p ople of the rights of each other.—So. etumese. 
ven the members of a family wil! kil one anotler, 

| On one occasion the teachere witnessed the mu: 

| der of two females by members of their own / 
ly. Any foreigner falling into their hands, wn es 
he have relations who can protect him, is ki! 

eaten, even though he may belong to an isiar 

| more than ten or fifieen mies distant: 
ofthis kind occurred shortly before the tea 

| reached Frromanga. A party from Eranam, 

| sisting of ten persons, by some means got ns 
lan the island, and every one of them were 

| and eaten, Theteachers saw the heads of ther 
of them stock upon poles. ” 
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Wise Counsers.—The following well-written 


| and excellent items of advice are by Mr. Greely, 


of The Tribune. He is addressing the young. 
Avoid the common error of esteeming a college 

education necessary to usefulness or eminence in 

life. Such an education may be desirable and ben 





string of legacies, withthe eternal good wishes of 
the deceased—“ Signed, sealed, and delivered by 
me inthe presence of,” &c., &c. 

All parties would now have been satisfied, had it 
finished thus! but the reader started, and witha 
look of surprise, (for he was included in the dona- 
tiens) said here is a cordicil !—ard with a sigh, the 
sincerity of which could consequently, not be doubt- 
ed’ he read alond that which his eye had hastily 
scanned “ Cordicil: if [ had died possessed of the 
wealth herein siated, I shonld have left it to these, 
my dear and valued friends. But I have been im- 
prodent, and since making this my will, I have lost 
twice tie sum therein set down, and, perhaps, have 
not more to leave than may be required to bury me: 
my dear and kind friends most, therefore, take the 
will for the deed !—Court Gazelle. 


How to clean Kid Gloves.—Take a piece of flan- 
nel, moisten it with a little milk, rub it ona cake of 
nice hard soap, and then apply it to the soiled part 
of the glove. As soonas you have removed the 
dirt, rub the kid with a dry piece of fiannel. Care 
must be taken not to make the glove too wet. in 
these hard times people scour up and make every 
thing go as far as they can. 











The Fashions.—W herever we see a plate of la- 
dies’ fashions in a periodical, we endeavor to smug- 
gle the temptor out of sight. What mines of wealth 
would be opened to poor husbands if there was no 
world called the world of fashion. How well, how 
economical, how happily would things elide on if it 
were not for these plates of fashion. We all have 
heard of Miss Sinith, the Princess of Capua. The 
Prince, her lord and master, was sued lately by 
her milliner for the following articles. A_ c'oak, 
lined with ermine, 800f; a bonnet, 210f; a satin 
gown, 450f ; another trimmed with silver, 1,700f ; 
a pair of slippers, 25f; a dress gown. “pompadour 
broches or et soie,” 875f; a berthe, 337f ; a vel- 
vet valentine, 2501; a red cachemire turban, 212f 
50c ; &c.—.V. Y. Union. 


Steam Ships.—W hen the French Government do 
move in any project they move efficiently, although 
to speak the truth, they ponder a long time on any 
project. Steam ships and steam frigates are now 
becoming the rage, and we have no doubt that 
France will ron ahead of every nation. No less 
than fourteen packels of 40 gons each, are now in 
progress of building under the following arrange- 
ments, “ Four steamers will run to and from New 
York, and the rest will convey mails and passen- 
gers to and from France and tee West Indies, Bra- 
zils, and the Gulf of Mexico, The fares for pas- 
sengers will be considerably less than the charges 
of the English West India Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany. The whole hf the postage paid to the Eng- 
lish Government for the correspondence between 
France and the United States and the French West 
Indies will be lost to thie country after the French 
Atlantie steamers have commenced running.” 


Rich and Poor Bishops.—The \ate Dr. Dickin- 
son, Bishop of Meath, has died 80 poor that contri-' 
butions ere being solicited for his family. Porter, 
Bishop of Clogher, left npwards of £200,000 be- 
hind him; and the celebrated Lord Normanton, 
Archbishop of Dublin, _— iin ear by es 
sobriquet of “ Agar the Nagar,” scraped together 
£400,000 by penury ial Gabtihene. When the 
great Dr. Doyle died, four-pence half penny was 
foond in his pockets, this being the whole of his 
worldly wealth. 


Transcendentalism. —'Uhe yy Arcee a 
lished in Philadelphia, gives wing defini- 
tion of : word, which is much used, and but little 
understood at the present day : 











disquisitivn ov the organic laws of spiritu- 

their operation opon the material Uni- 
and man in particular ; an attempt! 
ht nor mea- 


ality = 
verse in general 
to analyze that which has neither weight nor mes 
eure, being an impalpable substance, indivisible in 
its own nature, and i to all finite 





«“Tranecendentaliem ie an attempt at a meta-/| ge 


eficial—to many it is doubtless so.—But Greek «1 
Latin are not real knowledge; there have be« 
great and wise and surpassing useful men is 
ages, who knew nv language but their mother 
tongue. Besides,in our day the treasures of ar 
cient and cotemporary foreign literature are bro' 
home to every man’s door by translations, which 
embody the substance, if they do not exhibit all the 
beautiesof the originals. If your circumstances \ 
life enable you to enjoy the advantages of a « 
lege educetion, do not neglect them—above all co 
not misimprove them. But if your lot be different 
waste no time in idle repining, in humiliating beg 
gary. The stern half-respecting independence 
your soul is worth whole shelves of classics. A 
men cannot and need not be college bred—not e\ 
en those who are born to instruct and improve their 
mind. You can never be justly deemed ignorant, 
or your acquirements contemptible, if you embrace 
al fully improve the opportunities which are fair 
ly offered you. 

Avoid likewise the kindred and equally pernicous 
error that you must have a profession—must be * 
Clergyman, Lawyer, Doctor, or something of t" 
sort—in order to be influential, useful, respect ¢ 
or, to state the case in its best aspect, that you m®) 
lead an intellectual life. Nothing of the kind ' 
necessary—very far from it. If your tendencies a" 
intellectual—if you love Knowledge, Wisdom, \" 
tue, for themselves—you will grow in them, whet 
er you live by a profession, or trade, or by tl! 
the ground. Nay, it may be doubted that the! 
mer or mechanic, who devotes his intellectual p\" 
suits from a pure love of them, has not soine adve" 
tages therein over a professional man. [le come 
to his book in the evening with his head clear, ® 
his mental appetite sharpened by the manual |” 
taxing lightly the spirit, or brain ; while the law)" 
who has been running over dry old books for | 
cedents, the doctor has been racking his wits | 
remedy adapted to some new modification o! “* 
ease, or the divine, immared in his cioset,prepa"” 
his next sermon, may well approach the evening ‘ 
ume with senses jaded and palled. There are '* 
men, and perhaps few women who do not §)*' 
uselessly in sleep or lay or frivolous employme! . 
more time than ste be required to render 
at thirty well versed in History, Philosophy, Eunics, 
as well as Physical Sciences. 





An opulent merchant of Boston was callec on” 
a friend in behalf of charity. At the time he + 
admonishing his clerk using whole wafers instr’ 
of halves. His friend thought the circumstar 
was unpropitious ; but to his surprise, on _hsten! 4 
to the appeal, the merchant subscribed $500. = 
applicant expressed his astonishmert that any p'" 
gon who was so particular about half a wafers!" 
present $500 to a charity; but the merchant said 
“It is by saving half wafers and attending to °% 
little things that I have someth.ng to give. 





Jin Odd Advertisement.—The following 2°" 
tisement appeared in one of the New —— r 
pers :—Norice. I hereby announce to my ann 
end patrons, that my wife has this morning pree’” 
ed me with a healthy boy, and that I contin? 4 
tailoring business at No, 29 Magazine atreet, * 


which I respectfully solicit public Me ta Boo. 





om Fures.— ess"? 


ng bacon nay 
1 ty dowe 


To Pareserve Bacon FR 
Editors,—My sunple mode of preserv! 
be of use to some of your readers. [ 'ay! coal 
in charcoal, | find it preserved from the yb ‘ 
kept perfectly sweet, without any further ha : 
than putting the coal between the sever: re hee 
do not even pound the coal up fine, but ae ne 
the coal heap just as it comes, coarse and fin 
ther. When t want a cat of bacon, I take 
and put the remainder back, or throwing *° ° 
the fine charcos! on the fresh cut surface, yi : 
the remainder, and so cut from it until t's | 
anmned. The flies will not touch it, The 
dust is @asily warhed off before cooking, * 
coal in which it has heen packed, : 
burning as ever.—«lb. Cultwator. R 
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intelligences ; in other words, tranecendentalism is 








